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Vorume XLVIII DECEMBER 1916 


JESUS IS COMING! 


As always in moments of new confidence in the sweep of the 
gospel message, we find a reaction to a literalistic interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Such a study lends itself to distinctness of pres- 
entation, to diagrams, to the pleading of proof-texts. Its method 
especially appeals to the lay mind, and huge sums of money are 
being spent to further it. No propaganda was ever more generously 
financed than is that of premillenarianism. Among many sincerely 
Christian people it has become a theological obsession under whose 
influence they bitterly oppose any attempt to use biblical records 
except by their own method of interpretation of prophecies. 

This revived literalism identifies the record of what the early 
Christians believed about the gospel with the gospel itself. 

Naturally it fails to be interested in efforts to apply the teach- 
ing of Jesus to social conditions. If Jesus is immediately to return, 
it is idle to attempt to Christianize a society that must soon pass 
away. So the early Christians believed; so their modern represen- 
tatives believe. 

Such indifference to the social bearings of the gospel might well 
be unnoticed if it had not become propaganda injurious to the 
real gospel of Jesus. In this world-crisis we need the revelation 
of eternal truth rather than the revival of Jewish hopes of the 
early Christians. 

It is a serious matter to divert the attention of a world from the 
principles of Jesus Christ and his call to give social justice. The 
man who believes in a social gospel believes whole-heartedly in the 
regeneration of individuals, but he knows enough about individuals 
to believe that their salvation is more than their rescue. The 
denunciation of all sorts of vulgar sins, the making of men over from 
drunkards into good fathers, is a part of our Christian mission, but 
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the power of the gospel is not exhausted by the maintenance of 
social respectability. What the world needs just now is the gospel 
that Jesus himself preached—that love is more powerful than the 
doing of injury, that blessing is more effective than vituperation, 

because God is Love as well as Law. 

Any teaching, no matter how sincere, which holds that the 
attempt to Christianize society is contrary to the spirit of Jesus, 
which seeks only to save souls from a world which is to be destroyed, 
which believes that the Heavenly Father has failed spiritually and 
must resort to fire and destruction to succeed, limits the redeem- 
ing message of the life and death of the Son of God. It can never 
hope to win a world like ours, for it cannot build itself into the con- 
structive forces of the world that is in the making. 

Yet with these premillenarian hopes we have this profound 
sympathy: they magnify the fact that Jesus must reign in human 
lives and human life before God’s will can be done on earth as it 
is in heaven. 

But according to his own gospel, Jesus must reign in the spirit 
of Calvary rather than in that of world-destruction. His father 
must save rather than destroy. His presence is spiritual and his 
conquest is a spiritual process in which individuals and society are 
transformed. Thus will the Kingdom of God come even as it is 
now coming. 

This is a truly Christian premillenarianism—the inner and divine 
content of that hope the first Christians set forth in the pictures of 
Jewish messianism. This we must set forth in terms which shall 
do for our day what apocalyptic imagery did for their day. For 
we, like them, are saved by a hope! 


THE ADAPTABILITY OF THE ETHICAL 
TEACHING OF PAUL TO OUR TIMES 


HENRY BEACH CARRE, PH.D. 
Professor of Biblical Theology in the School of Religion, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


In attempting an estimate of the 
value for our times of the ethical teach- 
ing of Paul we shall first summarize the 
chief features of it which we have already 
examined (see Biblical World for Octo- 
ber, 1916), as well as certain others which 
limitations of space made it impossible 
to discuss in the article referred to. In 
the second place, we shall endeavor to 
determine the attitude of the modern 
mind to these leading features of Paul’s 
ethical teaching, at the same time elimi- 
nating those features which are repug- 
nant to our present-day thinking. In 
the third place, after these eliminations 
have been made, we shall inquire 
whether or not there is anything remain- 
ing of this ethical teaching which may be 
adaptable to our times. And, lastly, if 
it should appear that there is, an attempt 
will be made to show in what manner 
this adaptation may be possible. 


1. Summary of the Chief Features of 
Paul’s Ethical Teaching 

1. Despite the large place which it 
occupies in his letters, Paul’s ethical 
teaching is only an item, albeit an 
important item, in the larger program of 
his gospel of salvation. 

2. It is fundamentally supernatural- 
istic: (a) in its aim, or motive, namely, 
the attaining*of a future, other-worldly 
salvation, or state of supreme happiness; 
(6) in its absolute ideal, namely, the 


nature of an omnipotent God, the crite- 
rion of conduct; (c) in the means for the 
realization of this ideal, which is the 
Holy Spirit at work in and through 
the spirit of the Christian. 

3. It is circumscribed in its range. 

a) It is directed to a limited group, 
to a special body, called the church, 
which is made up of those who have met 
the preliminary conditions necessary 
to salvation, and are, therefore, pro- 
visionally saved. 

b) It is temporary, being intended 
only for a brief period of time, a few 
years at most, at the end of which the 
whole order of things—the physical as 
well as the social world—is to be revo- 
lutionized by a divine intervention. 

c) It implies a static society. In 
view of the impending change in the 
social order, the status quo is to remain 
undisturbed. The Christian is not to 
seek, through conduct, to contribute to 
the betterment of society. Society’s 
improvement is to come about by disso- 
lution rather than by evolution, and is 
entirely in the hands of God. The 
Christian’s duty is to remain in the same 
condition he was in when he became a 
Christian, awaiting the social regenera- 
tion which God himself is to effect 
miraculously. If he was a slave, he 
was admonished not to desire freedom, 
even if it were within reach. If he was 


unmarried, he was not to desire to 
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marry. If he was married, he was not 
to seek a severance of the marriage bond. 
He was not to try to improve the political 
state, but to be absolutely obedient to 
the officers of the government, i.e., of 
Rome, who, he was told by Paul, were 
God’s representatives, or ministers, for 
holding in check wrong-doers. 


2. Attitude of the Modern Mind to the 
Leading Features of Paul’s 
Ethical Teaching 

1. The modern mind is unwilling to 
consider ethics as a discipline which is 
subordinated to theology. 

2. To the modern man the super- 
naturalism which lies at the base of 
Paul’s ethic is objectionable. 

a) He wants a higher motive for con- 
duct than the hope of a future salvation. 
The world has advanced beyond this 
primitive incentive to right living. 
While the hope of immortality is still 
strong in the human breast, it is not 
consonant with the highest ethical ideal- 
ism of today, even within the church 
itself, to make the attainment of heaven 
the ground for the moral appeal. 

b) An absolute ideal of conduct, 
which requires one to act as an infinite 
God acts, would no doubt seem imprac- 
ticable to the modern man, even if his 
world-view coincided with that of Paul at 
many points, but to follow such an ideal 
is doubly impracticable for the man who 
has enlarged his conception of God to 
accommodate it to the measureless uni- 
verse which modern science has made 
known to him. 

c) The modern man finds it difficult 
to make vital to himself, as Paul seems 
to have done, the fact that his ethical 
life is a direct manifestation of the work- 
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ing in him of the Holy Spirit. What- 
ever his theological belief regarding the 
Holy Spirit, the relation of the Spirit 
to conduct is less real than appears to 
have been the case in the experience of 
Paul. 

3. The modern man is not satisfied 
with the range of the Pauline ethic; the 
field of its operation is entirely too 
limited for his world-view. 

a) He wants an ethic that is “a. 
wide in its appeal. An ethic that ad- 
dresses itself only to the members of the 
church, on the presupposition that they 
and they alone constitute the saved, is 
a misfit in a world where the line which 
separates the church from the world is 
so faintly drawn as it is in the world of 
today, and where no particular group of 
men is regarded as the saved, but where 
all men are looked upon as in the pro- 
cess of being saved. 

b) The temporary, ad interim char- 
acter of this ethic strikes him as utterly 
inadequate to meet the requirements of 
a world that shows no signs, after 
twenty centuries, of experiencing the 
cataclysmic upheaval which Paul ex- 
pected to witness in his lifetime, and 
upon which unfulfilled expectation the 
practical features of his ethical teaching 
were projected. 

c) An ethic which presents no con- 
structive program for such problems as 
slavery, marriage, divorce, and the im- 
provement of the state, and which, if fol- 
lowed to its conclusion, discourages and 
excludes the various institutions which 
modern society has devised for the 
preservation of life and for the comfort, 
well-being, and earthly -happiness of 
mankind, makes but slight appeal to 
the man of today. 
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The results of this analysis of the 
attitude of the modern mind to the lead- 
ing features of Paul’s ethical teaching 
must at first prove disappointing and 
disconcerting to the man who is accus- 
tomed to regard the New Testament as 
an infallible guide in matters of faith 
and practice. Little of the Pauline 
ethic seems to be left after the modern 
man, trained in the scientific methods 
of the schools, has applied his tests of 
value to it. When he discards its super- 
naturalism, he sweeps away its very 
groundwork. When he demands that 
the standards of conduct shall be uni- 
versal in their application, and not 
limited to a certain group of society 
called the church, that they shall be 
timeless rather than temporary, that 
they shall be operative in a progressive 
society rather than in one which is 
incapable of improvement and destined 
to a speedy destruction, he so alters the 
working of the Pauline ethic as to render 
it virtually un-Pauline. But even after 
all these subtractions have been made, 
we have still to inquire whether or not 
there is anything remaining of this 
ethical teaching of Paul, and if so, how 
far it may be of value to modern society. 


3. What Remains of the Ethical 
Teaching of Paul and Its Pos- 
sible Service to Modern 
Society? 


1. The answer of science——One im- 
portant feature of the ethic of Paul 
seems not to have been disturbed by the 
passage of the years. Criticism, science, 
philosophy—all combined have not de- 
stroyed the central idea of the ethics of 
this first-century thinker. They have 
stripped it of its supernaturalism, but 


they have not destroyed its essence. If, 
then, there is anything pertaining to this 
ethic which is at all adaptable to our 
times, it must be sought in this remain- 
der, which has survived the testing and 
sifting of twenty centuries. This 
remainder is nothing more or less than 
disinterested love—the agape of Paul. 

In order, therefore, to determine the 
adaptability to our times of the Pauline 
ethic, or, more accurately, of this 
remainder, we must ascertain whether 
or not Paul’s agape, or disinterested 
love, is an essential fact of experience 
for this day, as well as for Paul’s day, or 
whether it also is as uncertain and as 
unnecessary as his supernaturalism, 
which the spirit of our times rejects. 
If the men of today can find no trace 
of, or place for, disinterested love, either 
in the individual or in society, then this 
residuum of the Pauline ethic is not 
adaptable to our times. Despite Paul’s 
assurance that love never fails, but is 
one of the things that abide, it also must 
be classed among the traditions and 
temporary institutions of the past, along 
with the prophecies that fail, the tongues 
that cease, and the supernatural knowl- 
edge (gnosis) that vanishes away. For 
no ethical principle can hope for general 
acceptance in our times that rests merely 
upon authority. It must rest upon the 
solid foundation of fact, as determined 
by the approved methods of present-day 
scientific research. 

Unfortunately, there is little agree- 
ment among writers on ethics as to the 
fundamental principles of the science. 
The incentives to conduct vary all the 
way from the future rewards and pun- 
ishments of the church to the hedon- 
ism of Bentham. Into this maze of 
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conflicting theories we shall not enter. 
What we seek is an answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the group of 
sciences which we must, in the main, 
count on to furnish the materials for our 
ethical systems reinforce Paul’s state- 
ment that disinterested love will not pass 
away. Foremost among these sciences 
are biology, anthropology, physiology, 
and psychology. To be more specific, 
we are concerned to know whether or not 
these sciences warrant the statement that 
the disinterested love of the New Testa- 
ment is an innate instinct, an inalienable 
quality of human nature, an ever-present 
feature of human society. 

Fortunately, this question is not 
difficult to answer. There is abundant 
proof, drawn from all these particular 
sciences, to show that what Paul and 
the New Testament generally designate 
‘as agape, and what untechnically we 
‘have called disinterested love, is a 
fundamental instinct of human nature, 
variously described as sympathy, 
benevolence, pity, unselfishness, tender 
emotion, higher impulse, otherism, and 
altruism. 

In making good the foregoing state- 
ment we turn first to Darwin, for several 
reasons. In the first place, although he 
is not the originator of the evolutionary 
hypothesis, Darwin nevertheless marks 
the beginning of the present, or evo- 
lutionary, period of modern science. 
Secondly, we turn to him because of the 
great influence which he has had on 
ethical theories in particular; for while 
there may be some exaggeration in 
President Schurman’s statement, he is 
not far from the truth when he says: 
“Darwin certainly is the father of 
evolutionary ethics; and the first five 
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chapters of the Descent of Man are turn- 
ing out .... more pregnantly sug- 
gestive and more revolutionary than 
any other modern contribution to the 
subject of morals.” In the third place, 
we do well to understand Darwin from 
the standpoint of ethics because he has 
been so generally misunderstood from 
this standpoint. The importance which 
Darwin attached to the theory of the 
survival of the fittest is chiefly respon- 
sible for the prevalence of the notion 
that self-preservation, or egoism, is not 
only the first law of nature, but also the 
paramount law of nature and of human 
society. It is upon the supposed pre- 
ponderance of influence of this first law 
of nature that Nietzsche, who has been 
popularly, though not correctly, regarded 
as the “most orthodox exponent of 
Darwinian ideas in their application to 
ethics,” built up his doctrine of the 
superman. For the same reason, as 
Professor J. Mark Baldwin reminds us, 
Thomas Huxley, “one of the champions 
of Darwinism here [i.e., in the ethical 
field], deserted the colors.” But so to 
understand Darwin is to misunderstand 
him, as the following quotation well 
shows: ‘While the followers of Darwin 
laid stress on the struggle for existence, 
developed it, and painted it in ever 
darker colors, they apparently forgot 
that he had written in other terms in the 
Descent of Man. In this work he had 
set the problem before him of tracing the 
evolution of man from simpler forms of 
life, and an evolution of all the features 
of human life, physical, psychological, 
ethical. Thus he was led to lay stress 
on the social character of many animals, 
on their co-operation, on the evolution 
of sympathy and mutual helpfulness, 
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until in certain parts that kind of 
struggle which was prominent in the 
Origin of Species tended almost to dis- 
appear. The unit in the struggle 
changes before our eyes; it is no longer 
the individual who struggles, gains 
an advantage; it is ‘those commu- 
nities which included the greatest num- 
ber of the most sympathetic members 
that would flourish best and rear the 
greatest number of offspring’ (Descent 
of Man, p. 163). Even from Darwin’s 
point of view here is a new factor intro- 
duced into the struggle for existence. 
Sympathy, mutual help, or union be- 
tween members of the same species for 
attack or defense, has been recognized 
as a decisive factor in the evolution of 
life. The community has taken the 
place of the individual, and mutual help 
is as much a fact of life as mutual com- 
petition.”? 

A few sentences from the Descent of 
Man will justify the foregoing quota- 
tion, and at the same time show that 
disinterested love, which Paul urged 
upon his converts as being the epitome 
of Judaistic ethics as well as the ethical 
essence of Christianity, is identical with 
the “sympathy,” or “mutual help,” 
referred to as a “new factor introduced 
into the struggle for existence,” that is 
to say, new when the human species 
began to appear. 

“They [some apes] might insist that 
they were ready to aid their fellow apes 
of the same troops in many ways, to 
risk their lives for them, and to take 
charge of their orphans; but they would 
be forced to acknowledge that disin- 
terested love for all living creatures the 
most notable attribute of man, was quite 


beyond their comprehension. . . . . The 
moral sense perhaps affords the best and 
highest distinction between man and the 
lower animals; but I need say nothing 
on this head, as I have so lately endeav- 
ored to show that the social instincts— 
the prime principle of man’s moral 
constitution—with the aid of active 
intellectual powers and the effects of 
habit, naturally lead to the golden rule, 
‘As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye to them likewise’; and this lies 
at the foundation of morality” (pp. 128- 
29). “To do good unto others—to do 
unto others as ye would they should do 
unto you—is the foundation-stone of 
morality” (p. 134). 

It cannot be without significance that 
this greatest intellectual figure of the 
nineteenth century, this creator of the 
present scientific epoch, this careful 
investigator, whose researches give him 
the first place in biology, anthropology, 
physiology, psychology, sociology, and 
ethics, expressed the fundamental fact 
of human nature from the ethical stand- 
point in the very words of Jesus which 
are also the epitome of the ethical teach- 
ing of Paul. 

Evolutionary science not only predi- 
cates the existence of altruism, and 
shows it to be precisely what Jesus, 
Paul, and the other New Testament 
thinkers designate as agape, or disinter- 
ested love, but also traces step by step 
the successive stages of its evolution 
from its earliest manifestions. Darwin 
believes “‘the so-called moral sense” to 
have been “aboriginally derived from 
the social instincts, for both relate at 
first exclusively to the community’’ 
(p. 121). The social instincts, in both 
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the lower animals and man, he regards 
“as having been developed for the 
general good rather than for the general 
happiness of the species” (p. 122). And 
in opposition to the “selfishness,” or 
“greatest happiness” theory of conduct, 
he makes the general good or welfare 
of the community, rather than the 
general happiness, the “standard of 
morality.” Thus he would remove the 
reproach of “laying the foundation of 
the noblest part of our nature in the base 
principle of selfishness” (p. 123). The 
social instincts he seems to identify ulti- 
mately with the “maternal instincts” 
(p. 112.) 

Th. Ribot' finds “the source of all 
altruistic, social, and moral manifesta- 
tions” to be “tender emotion” (p. 236). 
The tender emotions rest on sympathy 
(he uses the word technically), which 
itself is the result of a long development, 
being biological before it is moral or even 
psychological. He finds the three stages 
of its development to be first, physio- 
logical, secondly, psychological, and, 
thirdly, intellectual (pp. 231-33). Tra- 
cing tenderness back to its first mani- 
festations in children and the higher 
animals, he finds it in their attitude to- 
ward the mother or the nurse (p. 236). 
Of the fundamental or innate character 
of the altruistic instinct he says: “The 
inneity of the altruistic instinct, there- 
fore, seems to me proved beyond the 
possibility of reply” (p. 238). And 


* The Psychology of the Emotions, 2d ed., 1911. 
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again: “The altruistic tendency, or 
tender emotion, which exists in all men 
[except those whose moral sense is 
abnormal] .... belongs to our con- 
stitution, as much as the fact of having 
two eyes or a stomach” (pp. 292-93). 
He concludes his study of the moral feel- 
ing as follows: “Moral emotion is a very 
complex state..... It is not a simple 
act, but the sum of a set of tendencies. 
Let us eliminate the intellectual ele- 
ments, and enumerate its emotional 
constituents only: (1) as basis, sym- 
pathy, i.e., a community of nature and 
disposition; (2) the altruistic or benevo- 
lent tendency manifesting itself under 
different forms (attraction of like to like, 
maternal or paternal affection, etc.), at 
first weak, but gaining more expansion 
by the restriction of the egoistic feelings; 
(3) the sense of justice with its obligatory 
character; (4) the desire of approbation, 
or of divine or human rewards, and the 
fear of disapprobation and punishments” 
(p. 200). 

It is not possible to pursue this phase 
of the subject farther, nor is it necessary. 
That altruism is a fundamental, inalien- 
able characteristic of human nature and 
of human society is put beyond question 
by an unlimited amount of scientific 
testimony. Moreover, there can be no 
doubt that this altruism is identical 
with the essential feature of Paul’s 
ethical teaching. Paul, as we have seen, 
regards this altruism as the direct result 


2 Here are just a few of the works that might be cited, in addition to those already mentioned: 
Herbert Spencer, Principles of Psychology and Principles of Ethics; John Fiske, Outlines of Cosmic 
Philosophy, Vol. 11; Henry Drummond, The Ascent of Man; Leslie Stephen, The Science of Ethics; 
Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas; Paulsen, A System of Ethics; and 
last, but not least, the originator of the term, “altruism,” Auguste Comte, Systéme de politique 
positive, or a digest and criticism of the same; Edward Caird, The Social Philosophy and Religion 
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of a miraculous influence of an anthro- 
pomorphic deity upon the individual 
through the instrumentality of a theo- 
logical agent which he called the Holy 
Spirit. Modern science finds no place 
for this supernatural explanation of the 
phenomenon. Nevertheless the phe- 
nomenon is the same; the agape of Paul 
is identical with the altruism of science, 
and this is the all-important fact. 

The man who prizes his New Testa- 
ment and who believes that Paul has an 
ethical message for our times will do well 
not to insist that twentieth-century 
science must both listen to this first- 
century apostle and also adopt his 
supernaturalism, or else be anathema. 
The genuine hierophants of science of all 
ages are seekers after truth, and welcome 
truth wherever it is to be found. It is 
as true of them in this age as it ever has 
been. If there is any ethical truth in 
Paul, or in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, they will gladly appropriate it, 
but they must first be assured that it is 
truth, and this assurance they can only 
arrive at after they have applied their 
own approved tests of truth. As long 
as the advocates of the Pauline ethic 
insist that its essence is to be found in 
its supernaturalism, they may expect 
little response from the representatives 
of modern science. But, if they are 
willing to see the ideas of Paul go into 
the crucible of the modern laboratory, 
and will be content with the residue 
after the acids and fire have done their 
worst, they may count on seeing that 
residue go into the making of the social 
fabric of tomorrow. Few have been the 
instances, however, in which the defend- 
ers of orthodoxy have been willing to 
submit to this trial by ordeal. They 


have made the supernatural paramount, 
and have given little or no quarter to 
those who could not pronounce this 
shibboleth. In so doing they thought 
they were doing Paul service, but in 
reality they were shunting him off into 
the corner of dogmatism in an age that 
repudiates dogmatism, with the result 
that one of the world’s ethical pioneers 
is hardly mentioned in modern scientific 
works on ethics, which ought to be as 
unthinkable as that the name of Socrates 
should find no place in such works. 
Here is one of the “discoverers in 
morals” who, like a luminary in the 
exceedingly dark firmament of first- 
century immorality, held forth an 
ethical ideal which, even twenty centu- 
ries after his time, is the goal of our best 
endeavors, both individually and col- 
lectively. Yet those who are scientifi- 
cally striving to realize his ideal are 
made strangers to him by his friends. 
2. The answer of the multitudes—It 
is conceivable that the answer which 
science gives to our question, while 
probably correct, and hence a safe guide 
for some future day, may be so far in 
advance of the popular mind as to make 
it inapplicable to present-day conditions. 
If we are to determine whether or not 
the essence of the Pauline ethic is adapt- 
able to our times, we must ascertain 
the attitude of the unscientific multi- 
tudes to the doctrine of disinterested 
love. This may seem to be a question- 
able source from which to extract an 
answer to our query. The mind of the 
crowd is uncertain; what it desires today 
it may repudiate tomorrow. Yet, as 
Victor Hugo reminds us, the voice of 
the people is “a fearful and sacred 
voice, which is composed of the roar of 
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the brute and the speech of God, which 
terrifies the feeble and which warns the 
wise.” If we are wise, we shall not be 
deaf to this voice of God, as we attempt 
to discover how far the disinterested 
love which Paul preached is adaptable 
to our times. 

Turning to this phase of the question, 
we are at once confronted with the 
striking fact that the multitudes know 
little about Paul’s system of thought as 
such, and seem to care less, except as it 
is mediated to them through the sacra- 
ments or the teachings of the churches, 
in neither of which cases is it recognized 
by them as distinctively Pauline. But 
_ that they are greatly interested in the 
residuum of the ethical teaching of Paul, 
apart from its supernaturalism, is abund- 
antly proved by the popular demand for 
universal brotherhood, a more thorough- 
going democracy, a broader humanita- 
rianism, and world-wide peace, all of 
which are modern expressions of the love 
preached by Paul and by Jesus. 

The popular desire to see this love 


find social expression is registered in. 


many ways, three of which it will be 
sufficient to mention. First, it is in re- 
sponse to this desire that there is going 
on a rapid and far-reaching extension of 
the activities of municipal, state, and 
federal governments throughout the 
world, theoretically in the interest of all 
classes, but really in the interest, first 
of all, of those who are economically 
most in need. City parks and play- 
grounds, free concerts and art exhibits, 
mothers’ pensions, child-labor laws, gov- 
ernmental industrial insurance, are all 
indications of what men are doing in 
their collective capacity to realize politi- 
cally their altruistic ideals. 
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A second indication of this tendency 
is to be seen in the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion between employers and employees, 
which is so marked and favorable a sign 
of our times. Large firms and corpora- 
tions, which were pronounced soulless a 
generation ago, are today voluntarily 
establishing cordial relations between 
their administrative heads and their 
operatives by reducing the hours of 
employment, by granting the Saturday 
half-holiday, by providing recreation and 
rest centers, annual outings, insurance 
and savings departments, by increas- 
ing wages and introducing the profit- 
sharing system. 

A third channel through which the 
popular desire for an altruistic social 
order is making itself felt is modern 
literature and art. The drama, the 
novel, lyric poetry, socialistic writings, 
the magazines, the daily press, painting, 
sculpture, pageants, and motion pic- 
tures—all are voicing this innate and 
ineradicable otherism which is swelling 
up from the ranks of the multitudes, as 
the artistic interpreters of life discern it. 

One of the striking features of this 
modern literature and art is the place 
which Jesus occupies in it. Not much 
is made of the mediaeval Christ; there 
is little emphasis laid on the propitiatory 
death of the Savior. The Christ whom 
the common people are turning to is the . 
living, historical Jesus, in whom they 
see the embodiment of love and sym- 
pathy for their kind. Whether or not 
the theologians are making progress 
with the task of interpreting Jesus for 
the men of our times, it is hardly too 
much to say that a Christology is taking 
shape in the minds of the unscientific 
multitudes, the central feature of which 
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is altruism. Jesus stands for happiness, 
human welfare, social justice, and world- 
brotherhood. 


4. How the Essence of the Pauline 
Ethic May Be Adapted to 
Our Times 


If we are correct in our foregoing 
conclusions, first, that the essence of 
Paul’s ethical teaching, agape, or dis- 
interested love, is identical with altru- 
ism, which modern science shows to 
belong to all normal human beings, and, 
secondly, that this altruism is adaptable 
to our times, both from the scientific 
view of society and from the popular 
expression of the social mind of today, 
it is important to determine how this 
adaptation may be made. Broadly 
speaking, we may say that it may be 
made in two ways, namely, the personal 
and the constructive. 

The personal method of making 
altruism effective as a social force is not 
new. It is set forth in many of the 
ethical injunctions of Jesus, and is illus- 
trated in his parables, notably that of 
the Good Samaritan. It is implied or 
expressed in Paul’s ethical utterances 
and beautifully illustrated in his treat- 
ment of the runaway slave, Onesimus, as 
depicted in his letter to Philemon. It 
is the method which the Christian 
churches have generally used; their 
members have been taught to love one 
another in the personal manner of the 
New Testament. 

Much can be said in favor of this 
individualistic, non-scientific method of 
applying the love-principle to society, 
not the least of which is that “it blesses 
him that gives and him that takes.” It 
is responsible for most of the saintliness 


which has blessed the world. It has 
made possible the Brainerds, the Dam- 
iens, the McAuleys, and the Hadleys. 
It has been the chief means in the making 
of twice-born men. While it may be 
flouted by some, its transforming power 
cannot be dispensed with so long as there 
are Jean Valjeans to respond to its 
quickening touch. Yet it has its limi- 
tations, and fails as a complete and ade- 
quate method of making full use of the 
altruistic instinct, that basic, biologic fact 
on which not only personal regeneration, 
but also social reconstruction, depends. 
A thoroughly scientific, constructive 
method is necessary. It is such a 
method that our day demands, and 
which it is working out, if slowly, never- 
theless with promise of ultimate success. 
The personal method must be supple- 
mented by a constructive one. 

The constructive method rests first 
of all upon the important fact that the 
nerve centers, which are the source of 
altruism, are capable of development. 
The chief means of this development are, 
first, the repression of the egoistic nerve 
activity; secondly, the stimulation of 
the altruistic nerve activity. Since the 
struggle for existence, which is first in 
the order of animal and human evo- 
lution, stimulates the egoistic nerve 
centers, these centers show a fuller de- 
velopment than the altruistic and hence 
easily assert their superiority over them. 
A constructive method of developing al- 
truism will first of all repress egoism by 
diminishing the struggle for existence, 
which, in our modern industrial order, 
can be done only by reducing the hours 
of physical toil and by making it possible 
for all men to receive for their labor a 
surplus over and above their actual 
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needs. All the physical sciences which 
make easier the problem of existence— 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry, medicine, agriculture, mechanics, 
engineering—have as their collective 
and ultimate purpose the diminution of 
brutalizing toil and the increase of man’s 
margin over and above his primary 
physical needs. These sciences are 
therefore laying the foundation for the 
altruistic, or spiritual, social order of the 
future. This means that altruism rests 
first of all upon an economic foundation. 
Yet, while this is the first lesson to be 
learned, and not an easy one either, it 
must not be forgotten that this is after 
all only a foundation; it is the negative 
side of our problem. 

The positive side of the task of making 
society constructively altruistic is in the 
hands of the social and psychical sciences 
—economics, sociology, law, ethics, the- 
ology, psychology, education. Here we 
must remind ourselves that “that is not 
first which is spiritual but that which is 
natural.’’ Just as the egoistic tenden- 
cies are far in advance of the altruistic, 
so the natural or physical sciences, 
those which minister to the egoistic, 
economic, or first wants of man, are 
far in advance of the second group of 
sciences mentioned above, that is, those 
which further social adjustment, create 
ideals, and carry forward positively the 
growth of altruism, both in the indi- 
vidual and in society. Compare medi- 
cine with law, physics with ethics, 
mathematics with psychology, engineer- 
ing with education, and you compare cer- 
titude with guesses, rock foundation with 
sifting sand. The physical sciences have 
dug out of the earth, dipped up from the 
watercourses, and wrested from the air 
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enough of the world’s treasure to make 
easy for everyone the struggle for exist- 
ence, but our social sciences are unequal 
to the task of distributing this treasure. 
In our Father’s house there is bread 
enough and to spare, but the sons of an 
egoistic social order perish with hunger. 
Hence arise industrial competition, mili- 
tarism, preventable diseases, poverty, 
crime, and the endless line of social ills 
which make us hang our heads in shame 
in this scientific age. The great need 
of our day is that we shall so order the 
social and psychical sciences that the 
development of the altruistic brain 
centers shall go forward rapidly, and 
then organize our political, industrial, 
and social institutions in such a way as 
to create an environment as nearly as 
possible in harmony with our altruistic 
ideals. 

In making love operative in the world 
the modern man can afford to follow the 
personal method of Paul as long as it is 
useful, but he cannot stop with that; 
he must add thereto the constructive 
method. In so doing he will continue 
to develop the physical sciences so as to 
meet society’s ever-growing physical 
needs, but he will give his best endeavors 
to the development of the backward 
social and psychic sciences. The nine- 
teenth century saw the physical sciences 
put upon a firm and substantial basis. 
We must hope that the twentieth cen- 
tury will see the same thing done for 
the social and psychic sciences. Until 
this is done we need not look for the 
“‘Edenization of the world.” 

Toward this consummation the es- 
sential feature of the ethical teaching of 
Paul, namely, altruism, unerringly leads 


us. Therefore, it is most certainly 
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adaptable to our times. When prac- 
ticed in individual relationships and 
applied constructively to the organiza- 


tion of society, it will bring mankind to 
the ultimate victory. “The last enemy 
that man shall overcome is himself.” 


REDEFINITION IN PRESENT-DAY 
THEOLOGY 


CLARENCE AUGUSTINE BECKWITH, D.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Chicago Theological Seminary 


Progressive religious thought today is steadily growing more constructive, but it 
still faces problems which demand answers that may seem to some negative. But 
negation is only incidental to the actual requirements of a method. Sooner or later 
we shall see that a readjustment of the gospel to the world is proceeding as construct- 
ively now as in the days of Clement of Alexandria. We should never forget that 
intellectual problems will ultimately be answered by facts gained by reliable inves- 


tigation. 


There is a very general opinion that 
theology is a free product of human 
thought. The idea seems to be that we 
are always at liberty to devise a new 
system, formulate a particular doctrine, 
or steadfastly maintain a traditional 
position. No notion could, however, be 
more erroneous. The theology of a 
given age is the indefeasible fruit of that 
age. It could not originate earlier or in 
a different circle; the attempt to force 
it to persist unchanged on into another 
period and under other conditions is 
only a violent anachronism. The the- 
ology of St. Paul could arise only in the 
middle of the first century, in a con- 
sciousness determined in part by Jewish 
and in part by Greek thought. Augus- 
tine was the mouthpiece of the theology 
of the fifth century, since in him met and 
blended the great movements of his day 
—Manichaeism, neo-Platonism, a cer- 


tain point of view concerning the 
Scriptures, a psychology based on experi- 
ence, a conviction of the sanctity of 
dogma, and a necessity for the consoli- 
dation of ecclesiastical authority and 
practice. Given the genius of an Augus- 
tine, a period fifty years earlier or 
fifty years later would have produced 
a different theology, if indeed a theology 
would then have been possible. St. 
Paul stated our law when he spoke of a 
“fulness of time.” ‘There are, more- 
over, long periods of time—periods of 
transition—when no precipitation of 
theology is possible. Here we can 
describe only tendencies, for theology is 
never at a standstill. What we desig- 
nate as the New England theology, 
beginning about 1750 and continuing for 
a hundred years and more, was not so 
much a theology as.a variety of move- 
ments which sought a solution of certain 
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problems but which found itself brought 
to an end ina blind alley. Nowhere else 
in the world could such a movement 
have appeared—not in England, not in 
France, not in Germany, and it could 
have come up in no other moment in the 
history of human thought. The Ed- 
wardses, Bellamy, Hopkins, the Wests, 
Smalley, Emmons, Park, and N. W. 
Taylor were indeed the actors in the 
drama, yet it was not so much they 
who were the actors as the age which 
was seeking to interpret itself through 
them. Allow as much as you will to 
the initiative of individual men, it still 
remains true that the tendencies which 
manifest themselves in theology have 
their source in a deeper fountain and 
belong to a wider circle than the indi- 
vidual consciousness. 

Analysis of the content of theology 
at any given time reveals three elements. 
The first element is the traditional. 
This is the material which from age to 
age undergoes modification, as, for 
example, the conception of Christianity, 
the idea of God, and the meaning of 
salvation. The second element is that 
of the individual theologian. This per- 
sonal element receives recognition in 
the characteristic designation of differ- 
ent schools of thought, such as the 
Pauline, Augustinian, Calvinistic, Lu- 
theran, Socinian, Arminian, Ritschlian. 
The third element is contributed by 
the social consciousness of the time. 
It is this which creates in part the 
distinction between successive periods 
in the evolution of theology, as, for 
example, the patristic, the mediaeval, the 
Reformation, the modern. The term 
“modern” is, however, far too general to 
be more than broadly suggestive. Atten- 


tion may be directed to three move- 
ments, of which great men were indeed 
the torch-bearers, but which had their 
source farther back in the spirit of the 
community: (1) the tendency which 
found its exponent in Schleiermacher 
and culminated in Ritschl, (2) the 
New England theology already referred 
to, and (3) the religious background, 
also in America, of which Bushnell was 
the product. Schleiermacher owed his 
message to the awakening of the Roman- 
tic spirit, the sobering of the German 
people and the creation of a new social 
order out of the havoc wrought by the 
Napoleonic wars, and the quickening 
of the Christian consciousness through 
a deep mystical experience of the gospel 
of God’s grace. The New England 
theology was part of two great move- 
ments in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries: (1) the emancipation of the 
human spirit from the thraldom of 
external authority—in the secular field 
symbolized by the American Revolu- 
tion—and (2) the attempt to find the 
place of reason in the search for Chris- 
tian truth. The creative part of Dr. 
Bushnell’s theology was due to the 
sense of social unity which was already 
awakening in the New England con- 
sciousness over against an exaggerated 
and unhealthy individualism, as evi- 
denced in his Christian Nurture, and 
the endeavor to discover the spiritual 
value of the atonement, a search made 
necessary by the new emphasis on the 
immediacy and authority of Christian 
experience. 

The task of the theologian, then, is 
to interpret the reality of the traditional 
Christian faith, in part as it emerges in 
his own experience, but especially as it 
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derives further meaning and value 
through the immediate enlarging thought 
and experience of the community. And 
his system, so far as he succeeds in giving 
it organic form, is never final—the “final 
faith’’ must be left to the last man, and 
he, if so be that he is clothed with mod- 
esty, will disclaim any such arrogant 
achievement. The system is never final, 
never perfect, therefore, but always 
susceptible of enrichment through new 
applications to unfolding social life. 
Accordingly there is perpetual need of 
redefinition, not so much for the sake of 
elimination, and certainly not wholly 
for the sake of greater logical precision, 
but in order to incorporate the develop- 
ing social content of life and give it finer 
expression. 

The experience through which the 
Christian world is now passing may 
have no creative power, but it will surely 
intensify and ripen some tendencies in 
theology which were already more or 
less advanced before the war threw 
its shadow over our hearts. In the 
storm and stress of this time I believe 
that we are not only invited, but even 
compelled, to redefine three great sub- 
jects with which theology is concerned 
—the nature of Christianity, the idea 
of God, and the meaning of sin and sal- 
vation. 

I 

The first of these is the definition of 
Christianity and its task. Ever since 
the death of Jesus, Christianity has 
been undergoing a process of enlarging 
definition which is still far from complete. 
Confronted by present conditions, some 
are raising the cry, “Back to Christ!’ 
But this is as impossible as it would be 
to crowd back the swelling bud into the 


germinant seed. Others bid us look 
forward to a supernaturalistic “Second 
Coming” of Christ—the millennium— 
for the definition of Christianity. But 
we, who are living between the beginning 
and the consummation, can neither go 
back to the one nor forward to the 
other. We have to inquire what Chris- 
tianity is here and now. Never has it 
been subjected to so great a strain, not 
even in periods of fiercest persecution, 
for then Christians who had nothing to 
do with bringing on the evil they suf- 
ered had only to endure until the fury of 
their enemies was spent. But here the 
chief parties engaged in the conflict are 
Christian nations. And now the ques- 
tion is thrust into our very faces: Is 
Christianity a utopian dream of some 
far distant city, or, if not, is it practi- 
cable only in conditions such as existed 
in the simple peasant life of Galilee, 
overshadowed as it was by the imperial- 
ism of Rome, and turning its gaze to 
heaven, expecting deliverance only from 
thence? If we admit that Christianity 
was well adapted to primitive society 
before the development of national con- 
sciousness and before desire for world- 
dominion took possession of great and 
mighty powers, the question now is: 
Have we outgrown Christianity, or was 
it never suited to the ambitions, the 
antagonisms, and the infinite complexi- 
ties of the modern world? It may still 
do for evangelism—the rescuing of indi- 
viduals as brands from the burning; it 
may even serve the interests of a re- 
stricted personal religion; it may answer 
for women and children sheltered from 
the rude shocks of the world, and for 
men who are only half men; it may be 
of value for its comfort in sorrow, for the 
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cup of strength it holds to the lips of 
the tempted, struggling, and well-nigh 
defeated sufferer; it may offer the conso- 
lations of heaven in a gospel of other- 
worldliness to those who have failed of 
life’s completions here. But for strong 
men, for mighty empires and republics, 
confronted by exigencies and oppor- 
tunities which hold out promise of un- 
measured material gain to be won by 
disregarding or ruthlessly trampling 
on the rights of others, on treaties 
solemnly ratified—for such men and 
nations is Christianity any longer of use ? 
Does it not rather hinder in the race 
for power and supremacy ? 

If by “Christianity” we mean some- 
thing purely individualistic, static, fixed 
once for all in the form in which it 
appeared in the primitive church, then 
plainly we have long since outgrown it. 
It may continue to minister to indi- 
viduals here and there in very restricted 
circles of human interest, but this will 
be all. On the other hand, it becomes 
a very different matter if we hold that 
Christianity is not a program, but a 
spirit of life, subject to development 
under human, historical conditions, pro- 
gressive, therefore, and still in the mak- 
ing, and that no sphere of activity is to 
be withdrawn from its pervasive and 
transforming power. The only reality 
which we can compare with Christianity 
is democracy. You may define democ- 
racy, but its subtle quality bursts the 
bounds of rigid definition and pervades 
every sphere of social interest. Just as 
democracy, so Christianity entered our 
human world at a given point of space 
and time, and it has made its way not 
without opposition and even apparent 
recessions. But neither at its beginning 


nor at any stage of its development can 
it be fully defined, and this is nothing 
against it. Christianity is not a creed; 
it is not a dogma, whether of the fourth 
or of the sixteenth century. Confined 
in a formula or an institution it proves 
itself to be other and larger than either. 
It seeks to incarnate its spirit in every 
form of social life—scientific, industrial, 
commercial, aesthetic, literary, political. 
Just now, however, it is in the field of 
national and international relations that 
it finds its supreme opportunity and its 
most serious task. In the halls of 
legislation, in the councils of diplomacy, 
in the competitions of national expan- 
sion and trade, in the administration of 
colonial government, in fostering ideals 
by which both the efficiency of individual 
nations and the common good of all are 
maintained—here is the new and inviting 
field which Christianity must enter as the 
sphere of its enlarging definition and 
power. And our present-day theology 
must perforce bring to the front this 
larger reference in its redefinition of 
Christianity. 


In the doctrine of God two widely 
different conceptions are competing for 
recognition. One of these, which we 
may designate the common view, is that 
God is a static being, to whom absolute 
power, wisdom, and goodness are attrib- 
uted. His omniscience embraces past, 
present, and future in one simultaneous 
and perfect intuition. All events are 
referred to his power as their ultimate 
cause; no occurrences in nature and no 
acts of men are withdrawn from the 
scope of his will. His goodness also is 
boundless, and is in no way inconsistent 
with the most terrible physical and moral 
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evils which confuse and paralyze our 
moral sense. This doctrine goes back 
to Plato and Aristotle, to the scholastics 
of the Middle Ages, and to many of the 
most distinguished German and English 
thinkers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. It relies on the theistic argu- 
ments for its proof of the being of God. 
Its theodicy acknowledges no inner 
and irreconcilable contradiction in the 
world, since God is the absolute source 
of all that is, both good and evil. Thus 
we have a transcendental God who pre- 
sents insoluble problems for meta- 
physics, whose being is independent of 
the world and complete apart from it, 
who has therefore no need of us to fulfil 
the meaning of his own life, who would 
be utterly the same even if we and the 
universe were instantly and completely 
swept out of existence. 

On the other hand, another way of 
conceiving of God has now for a number 
of years been making itself felt—that 
of purposeful will. Long ago the 
Hebrews had already thought of God 
wholly from this point of view. Augus- 
tine and Calvin made this the almost 
exclusive key to their conception of 
God. Later Kant showed that the 
ethical and the purposive was not only 
the highest but the only immediately 
valid postulate in our doctrine of 
God. More recently the pragmatic 
way of thinking has come in, the world 
is conceived of as evolutionary or 
teleological—a continuous creation—and 


God as progressive purpose—the Living 
God 


If this doctrine of God as creative 
and purposive will is accepted, the 


question immediately presents itself: 
What is the relation of this will to all 
kinds of human action? John Calvin 
advocated the view that the will of God 
was the ultimate and indeed the sole 
sufficient answer concerning the cause 
of evil as well as of good. William 
James told us that God is finite, that 
theologians have always regarded him as 
finite, and that his will is limited in the 
effectuation of his purpose.' Before 
James the question had already become 
acute through the startling antithesis 
proposed by John Stuart Mill: either 
God is omnipotent, in which case he is 
not good; or if he is good, he is not 
almighty. The dilemma thus suggested 
by Mr. Mill, which met with indignant 
and violent protest, cannot be ignored 
by any responsible thinker. The world- 
war has forced it to the front again, and 
the question will not rest until a suitable 
answer has been given to it. If God is 
purposive will, what is his relation to the 
wickedness which brought on the war, 
the spirit in which, in some degree at 
least, it has been prosecuted, the misery 
which it entails upon those who imme- 
diately participate in it, the even greater 
misery which it entails upon such as are 
dependent on those engaged in battle, 
and, I may add, the evil suffered by the 
whole world and to be suffered by those 
not yet born? What is the relation 
of God to all this? If we can get a 
tolerably clear idea of this, then certain 
other points of view will fall into line. 
The notion of omnipotence and hence 
of providence will undergo modification. 
The relation of God’s will to sin will have 
to be redefined. And the place of 


-*Mr. H. G. Wells, in his recent book, Mr. Britling Sees It Through, has given vigorous 


expression to this point of view. See pp. 406 ff. 
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suffering in the life of God will have 
to be reckoned with. 

1. First, then, with reference to 
omnipotence. We shall have to confess 
that this terrible war would never have 
occurred if God could have prevented it. 
We simply cannot believe that God 
purposely caused the misunderstanding, 
the vindictiveness, the pain, the deform- 
ity, that he tore husbands from wives, 
sons from parents, bereaving and desolat- 
ing millions of homes, destroying indus- 
trial, commercial, artistic, and religious 
treasure the value of which outruns com- 
putation, by the irreparable loss of which 
humanity is forever poorer. Either we 
must acknowledge that God’s ways so 
far transcend our intelligence that we 
can form no reliable judgment con- 
cerning them—in which case one asser- 
tion concerning them would be as 
reliable as another, and no assertion of 
any worth; or else, if we are permitted 
any insight at all into his will, we shall 
have to judge his actions by our highest 
human ideals. If we are to choose 
between almighty power and perfect 
love, we shall not hesitate an instant. 
We are told that there is no concrete 
condition that is not at every moment 
under absolute divine control; that it is 
because God has willed it, and, if he so 
willed, it could be instantly and perfectly 
changed. We, however, who know God 
only through experience, know of no 
such Being. The power of God that we 
know is not actually omnipotent, but is 
hindered and in some measure defeated 
by wicked men. Whether the limitation 
is metaphysical or is self-determined 
is a matter for the philosopher to decide. 
The God who is disclosed to us in reve- 
lation and experience is a Being of 


very great but limited power. If, how- 
ever, power is limited, yet Jove is not 
limited. Jesus’ lament over Jerusalem 
is at once a disclosure of the limitation 
of divine power and a revelation of the 
illimitable spirit of love. The meaning is 
not that because God is not omnipotent 
his purpose will therefore fail; his pur- 
pose is not one of might but one of love, 
and love cannot fail. The emergency 
created by the world-war will issue in this 
good at least, if it compels us to redefine 
the power of God in terms, not of abso- 
lute might, but of purpose and love. 

2. Secondly, a change is necessitated 
in our conception of the relation of God 
to sin. The war is, not because God 
willed it, but in spite of his will. It isan 
imperfect judgment to declare that the 
war is a punishment of the world for its 
sins. A previous question would have to 
be disposed of: Why sin at all? We 
seem to suppose that God sustains a differ- 
ent relation to nations from that which 
he does to individuals; but the time has 
come when we shall have to disabuse 
our minds of such a notion. So far as 
there is jealousy and hatred and wicked- 
ness in nations as truly as in individuals, 
so far God is not in it. There is, there- 
fore, no possible justification for it. So 
far as war originates in sin, instead of 
setting up an elaborate defense of it, 
we say that, since it has its rise in a spirit 
hostile to God’s will, he is against it. 
This we should have acknowledged long 
ago, but for our delusions concerning 
the divine immanence and our eagerness 
to hold fast a notion of the divine om- 
nipotence according to which God is 
responsible for everything which takes 
place, evil as well as good, sin no less than 
righteousness. 
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3. Thirdly, another change which our 
theology requires is to make a perfectly 
definite and unequivocal place for the 
fact of suffering in the life of God. In 
several of the great prophets this was 
an integral part of the conception of 
God, and it formed a basis for an appeal 
to the hearts of the people. In the New 
Testament the divine suffering seems 
rather to be concentrated in Jesus 
Christ. The tendency of the church 
Fathers, under the influence of Greek 
speculative philosophy and especially 
neo-Platonism, was to remove God to an 
inaccessible distance from the sorrows 
of our human life into undisturbed and 
changeless felicity. If, however, suffer- 
ing is a fact in the life of God, then we 
must acknowledge that not the widows 
and fatherless children, not those hope- 
lessly crippled for life, not those on whom 
the burdens entailed by the war will 
fall heaviest—not these are the supreme 
sufferers, but God himself. And we 
whose business it is to enforce the doc- 
trine of God shall have to present this 
as one of the most vital truths of our 
teaching. God suffers, not only on 
account of men, but also for and with 
men. His life is to the inmost center 
affected by the sins of men. His life is 
different from what it would have been 
were there no men and no human sin and 
sorrow. If he were simply an omnipo- 
tent Being, if power alone, or even power 
joined with wisdom, were his sole char- 
acteristic, then suffering would indeed 
be impossible to him. And then too we 
should care nothing for him. But he is 
essentially purposive love. He would 
have all men virtuous, all men happy; he 
would have all men saved; he would 
have them rise superior to every spirit 
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hostile to their peace and joy. But this 
can only be if God redeems; and he 
who redeems must suffer. His heel must 
be bruised if he would crush the serpent’s 
head. Not only during the past two 
years, but until all the wounds caused 
by this unholy war are healed, the heart 
of God beats in sympathetic union with 
all who suffer. Until the war came we 
were in danger of losing sight of this 
greatest of all realities in the life of God. 
It would be strange, indeed, that, when 
the hearts of all living men were melted 
with compassion in this holocaust of 
calamity and grief, the heart of God 
alone of all conscious beings in the uni- 
verse remained undisturbed and unre- 
sponsive through it all. Men will not 
long care for a God who cares nothing 
for them. Only he who can be hurt by 
our sin can save us by his suffering love. 
We who are teachers of theology, we 
who are preachers of the gospel, ought 
to let the sufferings of this frightful 
war be the occasion, as a similar condi- 
tion was to the prophet of the Exile, for 
showing that God is, after all, the prin- 
cipal sufferer in all human grief. “In 
all their affliction he was afflicted!” 


III 


A further change which we must con- 
tinue and complete is to define sin and 
salvation in the light of their social 
meaning. 

Sin has been defined as infinite by 
reason of its being committed against 
an infinite Being. On the other hand, 
the evil of sin in the individual has been 
minimized almost to the vanishing- 
point, by merging the individual in 
society and distributing the personal 
blame among the various forces of the 
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community. Even if we grant that 
certain individuals are most responsible 
for a great wrong, as, for example, for 
this war, yet the significance of such 
men lies, not in them simply as indi- 
viduals, but in the fact that they embody 
and bring to expression social tenden- 
cies which are widely diffused. This 
does not exonerate the individual as 
having no responsibility for his deed, but 
it fixes attention more definitely on the 
social aspect of sin. Social workers 
and philosophers have already done 
much to change the emphasis on sin 
from the individual to the social aspect of 
it. But the emphasis needs to go much 
farther. Social workers are not always 
identified with the church, and they 
are often unjustly regarded as extrem- 
ists with a utopian scheme. What 
they have so well begun and what 
churches have here and there under- 
taken must be carried into all the 
regions of social activity. No doubt the 
churches have been handicapped in this 
endeavor. Ministers have been ex- 
horted to confine their attention to 
spiritual affairs—the diplomatists would 
manage international relations; the poli- 
ticians could be trusted with the ad- 
ministration of party interests; the 
city fathers were quite competent to 
run the civic concerns of the town; 
and each separate section of the com- 
munity must be left free to determine 
the nature and scope of its particular 
activities. When I pass these great 
human interests in review and ask my- 
self, Where among them all is the church 
permitted to appear? I seem to see a 
dignified procession moving along and 
at the trail end of it the church as a lap 
dog, meek and quiet, properly muzzled, 


minding its own business. One of the 
sorriest spectacles which the war has 
held up to our gaze is the failure of 
organized Christianity in respect to this 
whole unhappy affair. It seems per- 
fectly plain that the great issues of 
humanity are determined by other than 
Christian motives. The church had 
indeed no voice in bringing on the war, 
and it is even more significant that it had 
no power to avert it, to advise how it 
shall be carried on, how and when it 
shall end, and what shall be the terms 
of the final adjustment. At this point 
one might easily be betrayed into offer- 
ing a snap judgment which would be 
unintelligent, unsympathetic, and un- 
just. The simple point is, however, 
that the war has made it evident that 
the church must busy herself far more 
with the inculcation of social ideals 
and the sanctions by which these ideals 
are made effective in all the forms of our 
social life. When these ideals shine 
forth with clear and commanding author- 
ity, sin will be judged in the light of 
them. The war will have done us some 
service if it sends us to a fresh reading 
of Amos and Isaiah and Micah for our 
definition both of righteousness and of 
sin as social. And this will aid in giv- 
ing to theology the right point of view 
for the doctrine of sin, in regaining for 
the church the prerogative of leadership 
which she once enjoyed, in furnishing 
to the minister once more an influen- 
tial place both as teacher of social 
ideals and as moral critic of his time, 
and in tracing sin in large measure to 
social conditions which militate against 
the purpose of God. 

A similar effect will also appear in the 
conception of salvation. This does not 
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mean that the evangelistic idea of sal- 
vation will have to be surrendered— 
personal reconciliation with God in the 
forgiveness of sin, as in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, can never be dispensed 
with. But the Prodigal found that there 
was a social side to his returning home: 
he must reconcile himself with his elder 
brother—with the social order with 
which he had broken when he departed, 
and he must now find a way of reconcilia- 
tion with that order. The psalmist who 
cried, “Against thee, thee only have I 
sinned, and done that which is evil in thy 
sight,” learned to his dismay that his 
sin was not individual but social, when 


the prophet declared to him that on. 


account of it the sword should never 
leave his house. Social workers, mightily 
reinforced by women’s clubs, and not 
least by those who are urging for- 
ward the temperance reform, are right 
in insisting that hope for children, for 
dependent and delinquent classes, for all 


who are struggling for virtue, lies in 
great part in social conditions favorable 
for the higher life. That is, the indi- 
vidual is not to be saved apart from 
society. International ideals, diplo- 
matic ideals, political ideals, civic ideals, 
family ideals, even church ideals must 
be thoroughly Christianized. Those 
who are looking for social salvation 
through the near, visible, miraculous 
Second Coming of Christ are destined 
to the same disappointment which has 
befallen all who for nineteen centuries 
have expected the same event. It can 
never come that way. Not by miracle, 
but by a slow historical process, the 
leaven permeates the meal. And just 
now our theology is called upon as never 
before to make the message of the gospel 
social, in order that the salvation which 
it seeks to realize shall embody itself 
in all the ideals and institutions and 
customs and laws of national, civic, and 
social life. 
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SOME FORMS OF RELIGIOUS SELF- 
EXPRESSION AMONG THE 
BANKUNDO 


REV. A. F. HENSEY 
Bolenge, Coquilhatville, Congo Belge, West Central Africa 


We have much literature upon primitive religions, but the test of eyewitnesses is 
always desirable. Mr. Hensey has had opportunities to observe the life of the people 
he describes, and his contribution may be regarded as an interesting and valuable 
addition to the data with which psychologists of religion have to deal. 


In the heart of Africa, just where the 
Congo crosses the equator, is to be found 
an interesting tribe. They call them- 
selves the Bankundo, and are typical 
western Bantu. Many of them have 
had very little contact with white civili- 
zation. The writer has lived among 
them since 1906, and has tried to learn 
their language well enough to find out 
some of their modes of thinking. His 
position as missionary and pastor has 
enabled him to gain their confidence to 
a certain degree. 

The Africans are always religious 
and the Bankundo are no exception. 
It seems difficult to imagine that they 
could be otherwise, living as close as they 
do to the universe. Theirs is a forest 
land, but the Congo forest is very differ- 
ent from an American woodland. One 
may walk for hours and hear no sound 
save his own footfall. Under ordinary 
conditions no place could be more silent, 
more solitary, or more lonely than a 
Congo forest, unless it be a desert. But 
danger lurks everywhere in that forest, 
and its children know that at any mo- 
ment a leopard may spring noiselessly 
upon his victim. The dense jungle is 


filled with animals and snakes, and the 
rivers teem with crocodiles. 

In such an environment the soul in its 
loneliness and helplessness reaches out 
instinctively for companionship and 
help. This attempt to establish per- 
sonal friendly relations with the universe 
finds several forms of self-expression. 


I. The Idea of God 


The name of God is known every- 
where. It is an interesting fact that 
among all the western and southern 
Bantu, from the Kameruns to the Kala- 
hari Desert, and as far east as the borders 
of Uganda there are similar names for 
God. These are: Nyambi, Anyambe, 
Nzambi, Nzakomba, and Nyam. 

Among the Bankundo the name of 
God is Nzakomba. When a missionary 
goes into one of their villages for the 
first time, he frequently begins by asking 
the people who have gathered to hear his 
message, you know Nzakomba?” 
Without any hesitation all will answer, 
“Yes, we know him.” Or if he com- 
mences by asking, “Who made the 
world ?” all will reply, ‘‘Nzakomba.” 
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But when one tries to find out any- 
thing about Nzakomba, it is a more 
delicate and difficult matter. In the first 
place, the native is reticent on such 
matters; he feels also that the white 
man will not be very sympathetic, for 
he has made fun of many native customs. 
But the real fact is that in most cases 
the native knows nothing but the mame 
of Nzakomba. In addition, he ap- 
proaches such a subject with awe, for 
in most communities the man who 
philosophized about Nzakomba would 
be regarded as having a witch or a devil. 

These conclusions seem fairly well 
verified: 

1. Nzakomba is not regarded as a 
ruler. 

2. He is not worshiped—at least not 
in our sense of worship. 

3. His name is seldom mentioned. 
W. Holman Bentley, in his Pioneering 
on the Congo, records that his language 
assistant, Nlemvo, who came to him 
as a young man, had never heard the 
Kikongo name for God but twice be- 
fore coming to the mission. 

4. While the name of God is the same 
everywhere throughout the tribe, each 
man seems in a sense to have his own 
God. If a man goes hunting, and has 
success, he comes home rejoicing and 
saying, Nzakomba ekam bilici nal 
“What a good God I have!” If, on the 
contrary, he goes fishing and has no 
luck, he will declare angrily, Nzakomba 
ekam bobe mongo nal “How wicked 
my God is!” 

It may be that the Bankundo idea 
of God, as expressed in the name Nza- 
komba, was just emerging from a lesser 


conception of animism, and that the 
development of the idea has been 
stopped with the coming of white civili- 
zation. 


II. Fetishism or Animism 


Dr. R. H. Nassau, the most sym- 
pathetic of all the students of Bantu 
religions, in his Fetichism in West Africa 
(p. 81), quotes from Menzies’ History of 
Religion the latter’s definition of fetish- 
ism: “It is best to limit it to the worship 
of such natural objects as are reverenced, 
not for their own power or excellence, 
but because they are supposed to be 
occupied each by a spirit” (p. 33). 

This seems to the writer a better 
definition of animism than of fetishism. 
The position of Dr. Shailer Mathews is 
that animism is “the conception of spirits 
in places and persons and objects,” 
while fetishism is the conception that 
“things have power.”? 

The religion of the Bankundo seems 
to be a combination of animism and 
fetishism. Persons and places and 
objects and animals are thought of as 
inhabited by spirits, while fetishes and 
charms represent the attempt to have 
control over these spirits by the power 
in things, though these latter are not 
always limited to that use, being used 
also in magic. 


The Nkundo thinks of all his environ-— 


ment as peopled with myriads of spirits. 
Some of these he conceives of as benevo- 
lent, but they play little part in his reli- 
gion, for they are not to be feared. To 
him the majority are malevolent and 
energetic. To him the storm as it stirs 
the mighty Congo into fury, or blows a 


tThe writer finds much difference in the use of the terms animism and fetishism with such 
writers as Nassau, Westermarck, Jevons, Frazier, Ames, Milligan, etc. 


tree upon his bamboo hut, the firefly as 
it flits its harmless way through the 
forest at night, the sleeping sickness deci- 
mating his village, or his tribe defeated 
in battle—all these are ascribed in some 
way to the work of the evil spirits. 
Bad luck, disease, insanity, famine, 
death—these, with all the lesser evils 
of life, date back to the unfriendly 
spirits. 

All these spirits are especially active 
in the darkness, in the denser portions 
of the forest or jungle, and in grave- 
yards. 

There are many kinds of spirits, of 
whom the following seem to be the more 
important: 

1. Bidimo (sing. elimo).—Human em- 
bodied spirits. The bidimo may be good 
or evil, but they have benevolent tend- 
encies. 

2. Bekaji (sing. bokaji).—Disem- 
bodied human spirits or ancestral ghosts. 
These are the most important kind, as 
about them the animistic especially 
gather. As far as can be found out, the 
people are all afraid of bekaji, but they 
will not admit that they are all evil 
spirits. They say they “feel awe of 
bekaji.” 

Flowers, bananas, milk, palm wine, 
and blood are thought of as being the 
food of the bekaji, and the first three are 
usually regarded as branding their pos- 
sessor with having intimate dealings 
with bekaji. 

When one dreams of a dead relative 
coming to tell him something or to in- 
struct him as to a certain duty, the 
dreamer takes it for granted that the 
bokaji of the dead person came to him 
while he was asleep. It not infrequently 
happens that a person, when dying, will 
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threaten to come back as a bokaji to 
avenge some wrong. This is especially 
true if he trace his death to any certain 
person. 

3- Baloka (sing. jidéka).—Spirits of 
witchery. This class seems more allied — 
to magic than any of the others. Ifa 
post-mortem examination shows any- 
thing unusual in the anatomy, especially 
a tumor in the abdomen, the deceased 
will be labeled as having had a witch. 

4. Bidoké (sing. eléké).—Malevolent 
forest spirits. 

5. Biza.—Malevolent water spirits. 
A certain chief in the Lower Ubangi 
died, and soon after a number of his 
wives and slaves died also. Immedi- 
ately the people declared that this chief 
had sent back his biza to get his wives 
and slaves. 

6. Bipéfya.—Good little fairies. 

7. Bimbanda.—Bad little fairies. 

As already noted, the fetish or charm 
is the thing which represents the attempt 
to protect one’s self against these differ- 
ent kinds of spirits or to gain control 
over them. Hence if you go into a real 
savage village you will find fetishes 
everywhere. They are tied about the 
necks, ankles, and wrists of young and 
old. They are fastened to the ends 
of the war-drum, and hung upon the 
lower branches of the palaver tree. 
They are tied on the handles of tools 
and weapons and on the paddles with 
which they send their dugout canoes 
through the water. 

It does not seem to make much differ- 
ence what object is used, if only it is 
set apart as a fetish. They are of two 
kinds: those which may be touched, 
and those which must never be touched 
by unhallowed hands. 
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It seems that the first kind may be 
made or set apart by anyone. Both 
kinds are often made of the horn of some 
small animal, chosen, it would seem, 
because it has a cavity. Within the 
cavity all sorts of things are placed. 
The second kind has to be made by a 
special class belonging to a certain 
family or clan. This brings us to the 
most picturesque and powerful figure 
in Bankundo society—the witch-doctor. 
No consideration of the religious life or 
the social system of this forest people 
would be complete without some notice 
of the witch-doctor, called mkanga. 
When a child is born into the world, 
he chants his weird songs outside the 
hut; as soon as the child’s first cry has 
been heard, he ties about its tiny waist 
the “taboo cord”’; in sickness his charms 
are the only hope of relief; whenever 
there is a meeting of one of the two secret 
societies which hold so much of Ban- 
kundo life in their iron grip, he is the 
“grand-master who presides over the 
one to which he belongs; before the 
battle with dances and fetishes he puts 
weakness into the arms of the enemy and 
strength into the arms of his friends; 
after the battle he directs the cannibal 
feast; and at last he conducts the mys- 
terious and often fearsome funeral rites. 
From birth to death he must be con- 
sidered and propitiated, for he alone 
pretends to stand between the people and 
the malevolent spirits.” 

The medical feature of his work, as 
well as much of his other activities, 
does not come within the scope of this 
paper, as they belong to magic and sug- 
gestion. But as the priest of fetishism 
and animism he has a large place in this 
discussion. 


As he wishes always to enlarge his 
power, he advises the bongilo or untouch- 
able fetish as often as possible. He 
does everything also to keep the people’s 
faith strong in the spirits and thefetishes, 
and he usually succeeds. The faith of 
the average Nkundo man in a fetish to 
be used for a definite purpose is almost 
boundless. Over and over again a naked 
savage has been known to expose him- 
self to the bullets of a modern rifle, 
so sure was he that his fetish would pro- 
tect him. 

But do not fetishes fail? As often 
as they succeed. Do not the people lose 
faith in them then? The witch-doctor 
always has a good reason for the appar- 
ent failure. He will say that the wearer 
has not followed his directions, or, more 
often, that some enemy has a more 
powerful fetish. So the fetish-truster, 
instead of losing faith in fetishes, throws 
away that particular fetish and engages 
the witch-doctor to make him a more 
powerful one. 


III. Some Effects of These Beliefs 

1. The conception of the etiology of 
disease.—Sickness is always caused by 
the spirits. That being so and the 
spirits being under the control of fetishes, 
some enemy has caused the sickness. 
The chief of the village where the writer 
has resided for a number of years never 
thinks of eating food unless one of his 
wives holds a special charm over his 
head. 

2. The cause of death.—This results 
naturally from the idea of the origin of 
sickness. Mixed with it is the idea 
that the spirits enter into animals, in 
particular the crocodile and the leopard 
—the two most dreaded. Hence when 
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a man-eating crocodile visited a certain 
village and carried off a number of people, 
the villagers began to talk darkly about 
the “master” of the crocodile—that is, 
the person who had control of the evil 
spirit in him because of a powerful fetish. 

Since the war began, a woman near 
Bokatola declared herself to have all 
the leopards in the forest under her 
control and demanded large presents to 
protect travelers. One who scoffed at 
her happening to be taken by a leopard, 
she not only became immensely rich, but 
started a reign of terror. 

Not only are those who die by violence 
supposed to be killed in this fashion, but 
all deaths, even those from old age, are 
thought of in the same way. The witch- 
doctor, as “smeller-out of witches,” 
then takes a hand in the matter. Natu- 
rally many innocent lives are sacrificed 
in the witch hunts. 

3. Life after death—This conception 
is very crude, but there are some sug- 
gestions of it. When a person dies, for 
several weeks after his death a fowl or 
even a goat is sacrificed nightly near 
the grave, and left there for the spirit of 
the dead. Of course it has all disap- 
peared by morning. 

Also when a man of wealth or power 
dies, some of his wives and slaves are com- 
pelled to go down into the huge grave, and 
upon their living backs is laid the body of 
their dead lord. The idea seems to be 
that he will need them in the spirit-land. 

The very idea of bekaji—the dis- 
embodied spirits—has in it some idea of 
life after death. 


IV. Some Conclusions 


1. The idea of God and the social 
experience.—To carry out the concep- 


tion of the evolution of the idea of God 
among the Bankundo one ought to be 
able to trace the emergence of the idea 
of Nzakomba from the conceptions of 
animism and fetishism. The writer has 
not been able to do this. 

But in the fact that “man has always 
used for his idea of God his social experi- 
ence raised to a higher degree” there is a 
hint of a connection. Among the Ban- 
kundo the social organization had been 
patriarchal and each village was ruled by 
the heads of the different families. But 
just before the coming of the white man 
there had been tendencies toward more 
centralization of power, and different 
heads of families had become chiefs of 
their own villages, while in a few cases a 
powerful man dominated numbers of 
villages. Perhaps this change of tend- 
ency in the social life will account for 
the emergence of the Nzakomba idea, 
with its apparent paradox of a universal 
God who is not worshiped. Perhaps 
he would have been regarded soon as the 
chief of the spirits and after a time an 
ethnic or tribal God. Who knows what 
interesting development civilization 
thwarted ? 

2. Bases for building up idea of God 
and immortality —With the name Nza- 
komba known everywhere, and with the 
behoji conception deeply rooted in Ban- 
kundo thinking, the latter ought to be 
a good basis for building up the idea of 
the immortality and value of the human 
soul, while the former is an ideal starting- 
point for the better conception of God. 

The Bankundo know the name of 
God, but of him they know little. As 
the teachings of Jesus become more and 
more real to them, some day they will 
know Nzakomba as God our Father. 
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ARE WE THROUGH WITH RELIGIOUS 
FAITH? (Concluded) 


E. ALBERT COOK, PH.D. 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


We Need Religion—but Do We 
Need Faith? 

Are we through with religious faith ? 
At any rate, if our thoughts thus far 
have been accurate, we are not through 
with religion—rather we are just begin- 
ning with it. If there should be such a 
religion as we have thought that there 
ought to be, its task lies mainly in the 
future. Perhaps, now we stop to think 
of it, it has been the great force of the 
past which has raised human life from the 
level of the ape and the tiger to the level 
it has reached, but that is apparently still 
far from its highest power. ‘However, 
I am not sure that it is religious faith 
that we need,” objects someone. ‘May 
it not be religious feeling or religious prac- 
tice? Isn’t the doctrine of salvation by 
faith rather out of date now?” 


Three Other Ways of Salvation 


Salvation by faith is out of date! 
How else, then, shall people be saved ? 
We might make a possible distinction 
of three other ways in which people 
think they may be saved. The first is 
the magical way. If certain words are 
said by the right man, in the right way, 
certain ceremonies performed, certain 
mysteries or sacraments observed, the 
result will be salvation! Probably all 
forms of religion, at some stage in their 
development, have made more or less 
use of magic as the means of salvation. 


In Roman, Greek, and some other forms 
of so-called Catholic Christianity, under 
the name of sacramentarianism magic 
plays a most important réle. Very 
much is still to be found in the Protestant 
denominations. There are three diffi- 
culties with magic as an independent 
means of salvation. In the first place, 
you cannot do without your faith that 
these magical words and actions are the 
right ones to accomplish the desired 
results. Secondly, magic is quite dis- 
countenanced today in every depart- 
ment of life but religion, and can only be 
tolerated there while religion is kept 
separate from the rest of life. But the 
religion we are seeking begins to be 
valuable when it is fully united to life 
in all of its phases, and so magic must 
go. But in the third place, salvation 
by magic does not give the results we 
are looking for at all. It does not unify 
the instincts and develop the personality. 
It does not unite men and nations into 
one Kingdom of God. It does not, in 
any full degree, unite humanity with 
Nature or with God the soul and source 
of Nature. It may, conceivably, help 
for a future life. It cannot save this 
life—raise it to its highest power. 
Then there is the way of “good 
works,” mortifying the flesh, attending 
church, giving to missions, feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, visiting 
the sick. These are good so far as they 
are good and so far as they go. The 
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trouble is the salvation we require 
demands that all works shall be good, 
and all thoughts and feelings too. And 
that brings us to the third way of sal- 
vation, sometimes called “salvation by 
character.”” What people need is simply 
to be good. What difference does it 
make what a person believes if he is not 
good? Again, what difference does it 
make what he believes if he is good? 
The answer to these questions seems 
to the ordinary man, today, so inevitable 
that it is implied in the question. If 
you are good, nothing else matters, 
least of all, your religious faith! But 
stop a minute: What do you mean by 
being good? Do you mean simply 
keeping your grocer’s bills paid and 
refraining from lying and licentiousness ? 
If so, then we must answer that that 
degree of goodness falls very far short 
of meeting the needs of the individual 
or the world. If you mean to be good in 
the deepest and widest sense of that word 
thoroughly, perfectly, completely coop, 
then indeed we may say that such good- 
ness is the end of salvation—nothing 
more is to be desired. But, “there is 
none good save one.” And moreover, 
how will you define goodness but in the 
way we have defined the tasks of religion, 
and how will you know it without its 
intellectual formulation, and where will 
you get the power to become good since 
there are such enormous difficulties in the 
way? No man will become good in any 
but the most superficial sense, without 
the standard and power of religious faith. 


Religious Faith Is a Working 
Theory of Life 


What then is faith? It is a working 
theory. What is religious faith? It is 


a working theory of life—a theory for 
the raising of life to its highest power. 
How does it differ from reason? The 
question would be absurd if it were not 
so familiar. It does not differ from rea- 
son at all; it is reason working in certain 
ways. It can never be too rational. 
For its formulation it requires the most 
careful, accurate, and complete use of 
the reason. What working theory of 
electricity will you get without the use 
of reason? By as much as the infinite 
and total issues of life are more delicate 
and more important than the uses of 
electricity in life, by so much is it more 
necessary to use the reason most care- 
fully and thoroughly in determining your 
working theory of life, your religious 
faith, than in formulating your theory 
of electrons. 

How, then, does religious faith differ 
from knowledge? Chiefly in this, that 
in religion it never becomes so completely 
demonstrated that contrary theories 
become inconceivable—may not even 
be plausible and rational in some degree. 

How, then, may religious faith be 
tested and confirmed? Just in the same 
way that any other theory ‘is tested and 
confirmed. First it must be consistent 
with all the facts with which it is in any 
wise concerned. Secondly, it must meet 
all the other tests of truth that can. be 
applied to it—it must be consistent with 
itself and with all that is known of truth. 
Thirdly, it must yield the results for 
which it is formed. A working theory 
is a theory to work with—to do some- 
thing for the sake of some end. It has 
no significance at all until you begin to 
apply it, and it is confirmed or dis- 
proved by the success which you have 
in attaining the desired results, if you 
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apply it faithfully. Your application 
of it is the measure of your belief 
in it. 

The Difference Between Faith 

and Creed 


If I say then that we are still saved 
by faith, that the most important thing 
_in religion is faith, will someone say that 
I am making religion a mere creed? I 
suppose that by “‘a mere creed” is meant 
a form of words which is solemnly 
recited as a religious exercise and which 
the reciter holds to stand for truth, and 
believes that if he recite and assent to it, 
he will be rewarded by God, whereas if 
he fail to assent to it, he shall without 
doubt perish everlastingly. But the 
religious faith of which J am speaking 
has none of these virtues. Reciting a 
statement of it has no other value than 
to recall it to mind or fix it in mind. 
Assent to it will do no one any more good 
than assent to a book of logarithms or 
propositions in geometry. Peter will 
not read it off to you at the gate of 
heaven and ask you if you believe it 
before he admits you. 

Religious faith is something to live 
by. It is a building plan, if you like, 
but it does not begin to be of value 
until you are ready to build, and it is 
of value to the extent that it helps you 
to build your home. It is a map— 
principally interesting when you start 
out to find the celestial city. It is a 
“key of heaven” if you like, but merely 
holding that it is the right key will do 
you no earthly or heavenly good. 
Rather it is a big bunch of keys, which 
you must use as you “go from strength 
to strength,” opening one door after 
another into ever fuller life. 
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Faith and Feeling 

“But are you not leaving out of 
account religious feeling? Some people 
may get on with mere intellectualism, or 
with their belief and then the right action 
flowing from it, but others must have 
the emotional side of life developed. 
Did not Schleiermacher teach us that 
‘religion is the feeling of absolute 
dependence’?”” Very good! Some 
people require feeling—in fact all people 
do. No one gets on without it at all. 
But we are learning now that feeling is 
just the other side of thought. Every 
feeling implies a thought. Every 
thought is a feeling when you think 
with it. “Thou shalt Jove God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Suppose your religion gives you 
those feelings of love to God and man, 
what is the thought side of them? God 
is your heavenly Father, and man your 
brother. If you really believe that in 
its full sense you cannot help the loving, 
it is the other side of the thought. But 
if you believe that God is considerably 
more cruel and tyrannical than Nero 
was, as some people have believed or 
imagined that they believed, could you 
love that God? You might say that 
you did, but the real feeling would not 
come, no matter how you tried to make 
it come. We need feeling, then, in 
religion—love and hate and courage and 
ambition and enthusiasm, reverence and 
humility—but we need the right feeling. 
Faith is to present life as it is, the objects 
or facts of life. If you see it right, you 
will feel right toward it. If you see 
it ugly, you will be disgusted. If you 
see it malicious, you will hate it; if you 
see it beautiful, you will admire, and if 
you see it loving, you will love it. 


“Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” For this 
kind of knowing is knowing, feeling, and 
acting. ‘Faith, hope, love, these three, 
but the greatest of these is love,” said 
Paul, but he did not mean the faith we 
have been talking about, but only one 
phase of it, the faith that ‘removes 
mountains.” Hope and love are in- 
volved in the very nature of the faith we 
have been considering. Just go through 
that wonderful chapter of Paul’s and 
you will see that every quality which 
love shows must depend on or imply 
some theory about its object or itself. 


IV 
The Search for the True Faith 


I commend to you the search for 
religious faith—for true religious faith— 
as the greatest adventure of life. There 
is no gold so precious, no diamond 
field so valuable, in which to obtain 
wealth and for which to risk life and 
limb. There is no battle requiring more 
heroism, no task demanding greater 
strength, no study involving deeper or 
more careful and accurate thought. 
For as this faith concerns the whole 
of life, you cannot get its details ex- 
cept while you are living, nor know 
positively how you shall conquer the 
next enemy until you have tried your 
sword upon him. You must learn from 
your own experience and from the ex- 
perience of others, from your medita- 
tions and from your experiments, from 
your Bible and from your settlement 
work, from Christ and Paul, but also 
from Confucius and Plato, and perhaps 
from Buddha and Mohammed, from 
history and science and poetry and art. 
Everything you study may help you to 
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religious faith, but it will not help you 
much unless you are looking for religious 
faith. And if you are in earnest and in 
haste about this matter, you would best 
specialize a little in this study. 

I look over the catalogues of colleges 
and universities of this country and I find 
that the most of them are ready to teach 
you about almost any little phase of 
life, but few about lifeasa whole. Latin 
and Greek and algebra, geology, astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry, physiology, 
psychology, ethics—even religious litera-, 
ture, very frequently, but where is reli- 
gious faith? (For religious literature 
is something very different from reli- 
gious faith and the study of the former 
very often destroys the latter. So long 
as a given library of religious litera- 
ture was held to embody completely, 
inerrantly, simply, and clearly the one 
true religious faith, the study of such 
literature under a teacher who held 
to that theory about it might very 
well lead to some kind of definite 
religious faith. But it is probable that 
most teachers of religious literature in 
our schools of higher education, at the 
present time, have abandoned that 
theory as false, and that the study of it 
therefore involves for the students the 
destruction of some elements, at least, 
of the faith which they had. This may 
be inevitable, necessary, and desirable, 
but at least it is not, in itself, teaching 
religious faith, and may be merely 
destroying it.) The university, I sup- 
pose, is an institution which undertakes 
to stage the universe for the profit and 
enjoyment of the student. The king 
plots and tries to pray. The queen 
weeps and _ expostulates. Polonius 
hides behind the curtain, is stabbed, 
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and dies. Ophelia sings and drowns. 
The grave-diggers throw up skulls and 
puns. The ghost walks and talks. 
Very good! Where is Hamlet? Are 
the universities giving us the universe 
with the unifying character left out ? 
Let us Protestants have done with 
our frivolity. If religion is worth any- 
thing at all it is worth more than any- 
thing else. If we do not admit the 
authority of the hierarchy or the pope, 
it must be because there is some greater 
and more absolute authority. What isit 
and when are we going to heed it? If 
we object to the use of the thumbscrew 
and the rack to inquire into the truth 
of our faith, is it because we have come 
to a pusillanimous fear of pain such as 
our fathers would have been ashamed 
of, or is it because we have come to 
realize that these are not the proper 
instruments of spiritual inquisition and 
never have been? Those old Spanish 
demons were right in holding that the 
breaking of a few bones or the burning 
of the body at the stake were insignifi- 
cant compared with the attainment of 
the true faith. Shall we then leave our 
faith in the same museum of antiquities 
with the ancient instruments of torture ? 
Doubtless if you go thoughtfully and 
prayerfully out into the fields to seek 
God, you may find “books in running 
brooks and sermons in stones,” but if 
you go out in a touring car on Sunday 
to exceed the speed limit, you will not 
find any sermons in the stones that you 
try to dodge with your car. They may 
swear at you—they won’t preach to you. 
Don’t be such a fool as to take that old 
myth too seriously about fortunes being 
picked up on the streets of London or 
New York. Doubtless the fortunes are 


there, but it will take many years to 
develop your vision to the degree of 
sharpness required to see them, and long, 
careful practice and study to enable you 
to recognize them when they are before 
your eyes. And yet we may say that 
everyone has in his hand the clue—the 
thread—which, if he follow it, will lead 
him through the labyrinth of life to an 
ever closer approximation to the true 
faith. The starting-point is where you 
are now. 

If you want to get hold of the power 
that will make a full, strong personality 
out of your manifold and conflicting 
impulses, show a large and increasing 
efficiency in all the experiences of life, 
make your life a vital part of the life 
of humanity, and add the impact of its 
great passion to your little stream of 
power; if you want to be able to draw 
on the resources of the universe and 
have the stars in their courses fight on 
your side, then get about it, I beg you. 
Don’t leave it until you have leisure; 
don’t wait until someone tries to force 
religion upon you, lest before you have 
your rudder rigged, your compass in 
place, and your position on the chart 
calculated, your drifting bark may strike 
a rock, your fortune be ruined, and your 
cargo be lost to a hungering world. 

_ Or if you have already a religious 
faith which seems to you clear and 
reasonable, let me urge you against a 
too easy contentment with it. It has 
brought some order, peace, and unity 
to your life. It is therefore good and 
true—or partly true. Has it raised 
your life—is it raising your life to its 
highest power, or are you perhaps satis- 
fied with raising it to the second or third 
power when it might have ten, or shall 


we say infinity, for its exponent? Who 
would not be a superman—for the sake 
of life itself—if he could? And who, 
after feeling the weight of humanity’s 
need, would not be a son of God if he 
might? Your religious faith will, after 
a few years, be the faith of the multitude, 
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if indeed the multitude sees that abund- 
ant life is to be obtained through it by 
the greatness of your life. For your own 
sake, then, and for man’s sake—and for 
God’s sake—open your mind and heart 
to the greatest faith that it is possible 
for man to bear. 


THE PILLAR OF CLOUD: THE PILLAR ~ 
OF FIRE 


REV. W. E. GLANVILLE, PH.D. 
Solomons, Maryland 


Was the pillar of cloud by day and of 
fire by night, inseparably associated with 
the wilderness wanderings of the Chil- 
dren of Israel, a natural phenomenon 
or a special miraculous apparition? 
One prefers to regard it as a natural 
phenomenon which suggested itself to 
pious-minded Israelites as the pledge of 
a protecting Providénce, even as the 
rainbow became associated in their 
literature with the idea of divine favor. 

With what natural phenomenon can 
the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night be connected? There is only 
one, and that is the zodiacal light. 
Unfortunately, the zodiacal light is 
not familiar to urban dwellers, nor is its 
manifestation conspicuous in temperate 
latitudes. It is particularly a tropical 
phenomenon and an open-country and 
ocean-surface phenomenon, where build- 
ings do not block the view and city 
lights do not create a glare unfavorable 
to astronomical spectacles. In the trop- 
ics that belt of the sky known as the 


zodiac always makes a large angle with 
the horizon, east and west. There, also, 
twilight is of quite brief duration. On 
clear, moonless nights throughout the 
year, as the twilight fades in the evening, 
a pillar of light is seen extending from 
the sunset point toward the zenith, 
increasing in brightness as it nears the 
western horizon. For an hour or longer 
before dawn, along the same zodiac band, 
but this time toward the eastern horizon, 
a similar pillar of light is seen reaching 
down to the point on the horizon where 
later the sun will rise. A friend who has 
observed the zodiacal light for years in 
various parts of the world sent me a 
few months ago the details of his observa- 
tions of the light as he viewed it during 
a voyage from the East Indies, via Suez, 
to Denmark in February, 1914. The 
weather was perfect during his trip 
through the Red Sea, and his comment 
on the appearance of the light in that 
locality is: “I have never at any time 
seen the zodiacal light as strikingly 
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brilliant. The calm sea reflects the glow 
of the light distinctly.” 

Bearing in mind that the light is 
seen in the western sky after sunset and 
in the eastern sky before sunrise, we can 
understand the significance of the chron- 
icler’s statement that at night the pillar 
of fire encamped over against the 
Egyptians, that is, to the west of the 
Israelites’ camp, like a protecting screen 
between them and their enemies. Early 
in the morning, very early, before 
sunrise, the camp would be astir with 
preparations to renew the march during 
the morning hours, because the ex- 
cessive heat of noon and afternoon 
necessitated rest at that time. And 
there, not in the west, but in the east, 
toward the sunrise, the pillar of cloud 


was seen beckoning them, as it were, to 
resume their march and symbolizing to 
them the divine Presence and protecting 
care. This interpretation of a beauti- 
ful Bible idea is submitted as reasonable 
and true to the appearance of the 
zodiacal light in Arabia. Bearing in 
mind that astronomical references or 
allusions to astronomical phenomena 
are not couched in the Scriptures in the 
precise language of the present-day 
astronomer, but in quite popular phrase- 
ology, I commend this interpretative 
note as well worthy of consideration. 
Should it win acceptance, we shall be 
justified in regarding the Book of Exodus 
as containing the earliest reference in 
all literature to this interesting spectacle 
of the night sky. 
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War and the Social Mind 

A very timely discussion is found in the 
October number of the Review and Expositor, 
the title being “The War Spirit—a Study 
in Social Psychology,”’ and the writer, Dr. 
Edward B. Pollard, of Crozer Theological 
Seminary. Crowd-consciousness reveals a 
remarkable dissimilarity to that of the 
individual. Its mental processes indeed 
are entirely unlike what might be accepted 
as the processes of the aggregate of the 
individual minds making up a given crowd. 
The mass mind allies itself rather to the 
status of a chemical compound than to that 
of a mechanical mixture. Mental con- 
tagions such as real estate booms and riots, 
religious epidemics such as the Crusades of 
Europe, and the more modern great revivals 
can be classed among the phenomena of 
crowd psychology. In all these is dis- 
covered the creation of a social, psychic 
atmosphere in which persons are lifted 
clear of their normal habitudes in thought 
and life. 

There is a distinction which must be 
drawn between public opinion and the 
mind of the mass. The former is some 
social judgment which is the result of more 
or less seasoned public discussion and de- 
liberation, while the latter lends itself to 
hasty and ill-considered action. The writ- 
ten constitution of the United States is a 
safeguard against impulsive and destructive 
movements of the social mind. Certain 
contrasts between the mind individual and 
the mind social may be readily drawn. 
(1) The latter is more childlike and primi- 
tive. “Crowds are intellectually inferior to 
individuals.”” Yet they are more swift to 
act. “Strong emotion tends to inhibit 
reason. Only the strongest can withstand 
the power of the mass.” (2) The mob 
moves on a lower moral level than the 
individual. “Le Bon states that among 


the most savage members of the French 
Convention were to be found the most 
inoffensive citizens.’”’ (3) The crowd is far 
less consistent than the individual. It has 
been said that the crowd has no conscience 
whatever. And it is certainly true that 
past conventions and established principles 
play a feeble part in the fashioning of mob 
conduct. Professor Leuba has recently 
expressed it in this manner: “There are 
in human nature, belonging to human 
nature, forces that, for better or for worse, 
can be appealed to and stirred to effective 
intensity; so that cowards may become 
heroes or heroes cowards, and meek men 
may turn into bloodthirsty beasts or stead- 
fast followers of Jesus even unto the death 
of the martyr.” (4) The crowd more than 
the individual mind responds to the primi- 
tive, elemental, instinctive appeal. The 
fear impulse plays the predominant part 
in such appeals. Herbert Spencer gives to 
fear a central place in social control while 
William James ranges fear along with love 
and anger as “the three most exciting 
emotions of which human nature is sus- 
ceptible.” ‘Fear of hell, under the pas- 
sionate appeal of a Sunday, will cause 
multitudes to give up the primrose paths 
of sin for the sawdust trail of penitence.” 
Professor Giddings educes three laws of 
social control: (1) ‘The law of origin— 
impulsive social action begins among people 
of least inhibitory control; (2) the law of 
progress—the contagion spreads in geometric 
rather than in arithmetic ratio; (3) the 
law of restraint—the campaign will be 
retarded, and finally checked, when it 
reaches those persons who are least sug- 
gestible and accustomed to the greatest 
self-control, those who are trained to sub- 
ordinate impulse to the rational processes.” 
To these laws Dr. Pollard would add a 
fourth, the law of contact. The spread of 
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mental contagions depends largely upon the 
proximity of individuals one to another. 
In the modern world there is a mob mind 
which is not dependent on spatial con- 
tiguity. Rapid communication of human 
thoughts through modern inventions 
creates a world-neighborhood where mere 
spatial relativity is almost a negligible 
quantity. “Applying these facts and prin- 
ciples of crowd psychology to the war 
spirit which for the past two years has 
swayed the major portion of the civilized 
world, the writer finds abundant illustrative 
material. Ideas such as competitive arma- 
ment, the doctrine of the divine right of 
force, competitive commercialism under- 
stood only in terms of competitive navalism, 
created a psychic atmosphere highly favor; 
able to the spread of the war epidemic. 
“In Europe a mental militaristic atmosphere 
was all-pervasive. A single assassin’s bul- 
let was like an electric spark, sent into the 
chemical mixture, inducing the rapid, hor- 
rible red. precipitate that for years had been 
held in solution.” The war demonstrates 
the dominance of primal instincts in the 
crowd-consciousness. Anti-militaristic tend- 
encies displayed in modern industrial inter- 
dependence, in Christianity, in socialism, 
are comparatively young, while racial hate, 
brute force, the spirit of revenge, run back 
to the first beginnings of human life. “The 
newly acquired character breaks down be- 
fore an instinctive trait. One has pictured 
a group of socialists in a dreary hall midst 
tobacco smoke and cheap cigars. An im- 
perial brass band and a battalion of soldiers 
pass by. ‘That excellent gathering of 
enlightened humanity will follow the brass 
band to hell, provided it keeps on playing 
popular airs.’ These well-meaning men 
are victims of traditions of countless genera- 
tions, customs of thought mellowed by age, 
that have entered into their subconscious 
being, into the very fibre of their life.” 
In the contest between so-called “pre- 
paredness” and “pacificism,’”’ the former, 


with its appeal to self-preservation, to brute 
force, to bodily fear, to outward glory—all 
primal human instincts—enjoys a decided 
advantage in social dominance. The appeal 
to fear plays a large part in the evoking of 
war conditions. “Preparation for war 
usually begins in fear of a possible or a 
supposed enemy. Fort Sumter was stormed 
because the Confederates feared that the 
reinforcements on the way would give 
trouble; and the reinforcements were on 
the way for fear the Carolinians would 
storm Sumter.” The sword of fear, socially 
considered, has a double edge. 


Some of the forces at work in American 
national life which tend to inhibit the 
emotional contagion of war may be observed. 
The fact that America is widely removed 
geographically from the central theater of 
armed conflict is not so important as many 
are disposed to believe. The heterogeneity 
of the American people is a far more im- 
portant factor in creating comparative 
coolness in the midst of the world’s war 
fever. ‘Men of various nationalities do not 
think readily and spontaneously together.” 
Another anti-militaristic force is the com- 
mercial activity of the American business 
men. “A busy man is not easily hypno- 
tized; he is not easily suggestible, nor 
highly emotional.” The filling of war orders 
has largely done away with the idle dis- 
contented man who is quick to respond to 
the harangue of the demagogue. The 
unusual self-possession of the present chief 
executive is also a marked factor in pre- 
venting the war obsession from overcoming 
the American public. As a purely psycho- 
logical interest, apart from political or 
moral issues, this must not be ignored. 
Finally, the strong individualism of Ameri- 
can thinking may account in no small 
measure for the absence of the war spirit 
in this country. ‘What the social mind 
needs, above all things else today, is to be 
directed toward social, moral, and spiritual 
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conquests.” Men must learn to think 
exclusively in terms of permanent peace. 


Contemporary Religious Ideals 


Professor George Albert Coe, of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, presented 
a paper before the City Club of Chicago 
the past summer and this appears in 
Religious Education for October under the 
heading “Contemporary Ideals in Religion.” 
The author remarks at the outset on the 
difference in religion between the Athenian 
state of Pericles and the American nation 
of the present day. Athens then was the 
state and as such maintained each year in 
the Eleusinian Mysteries a regular revival 
of religious consciousness. On these occa- 
sions the Athenian youth learned from the 
hierophant the ideal meaning of life as 
it appeared to the Greek mind. In America 
today there is no state religion, no hall of 
mysteries, “no initiation of its youths into 
an American conviction as to the destiny 
of man.” The spirit of this nation is not 
vehicled exclusively through one particular 
church with its creed and its institutions. 
The ideals of religion reach us, not through 
one church, but through many, and these 
are far from displaying even the semblance 
of unity and concord. “Our America is 
the scene of the warfare of the spirit.” 
Nor can it be said of any one of these differ- 
ent bodies that so far “it has committed 
itself in word and act to an ideal that can 
possibly be the rallying center for the 
spiritual aspirations of all America.” Yet 
in looking over the divisiveness of religious 
life in this country it may in all fairness be 
observed that moving throughout this life, 
complex as it is, a real religious spirit ani- 
mates the national consciousness, “the 
spirit of America—nay, of something larger 
than America.” This religious spirit is 
that of a possible world-society, of the world- 
democracy that is to be. The religious 
ideals of contemporary America are found 


neither in the traditional forms of doctrine 
held by American churches nor through the 
media of a modern religious revival. The 
former come down from earlier generations 
and do not embody the concepts current 
in present-day aspirations toward democ- 
racy. The latter, although powerful and 
important in releasing us temporarily from 
the dulness of the economic grind, provide 
no unerring guide to a solution of modern 
social problems. “There are three sources 
as to religious ideals, upon which, in con- 
junction, we may rely with some confidence, 
namely: the expenditures of religious bodies, 
the content and method of religious educa- 
tion, and declarations of religious bodies 
when they are confronted with the social 
problems of the day.” 

1. Expenditures.—Under this item is seen 
territory occupied in common by all reli- 
gious bodies. Philanthropy, education, wor- 
ship, missions at home and abroad—in these 
activities all the churches are spending 
largely each year. In some churches wor- 
ship is merely a pleasant abstraction in agree- 
able apartness. “The portals of some of 
our temples swing between a vast and 
seething present, full of unsolved prob- 
lems, and a reposeful past which in mag- 
nificent attire ever celebrates anew its 
own complete self-sufficiency.” In other 
churches the experience of worship is made 
to center around present problems of faith 
and life, and to lead to a consciousness of 
the great spirit of unity. The change in 
missionary activities, from the effort to 
save the individual from sin by preaching 
to earnest co-operation with the socially 
constructive forces of other peoples in the 
hope of raising the entire social level, may 
be seen in the work of every denomination. 
Church unity is nearer solution abroad than 
at home. Also the home base is receiving 
a new evaluation. The laic as well as the 
cleric mind takes part in this process. 
Indeed it is from the vantage-ground of 
modern missionary effort that a wide 
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enlargement of the present social horizon 
may be observed. 

2. Religious education.—This source of 
information is even more trustworthy than 
the preceding. ‘When we teach the young 
we discriminate between what we are and 
what our ideal is. Here we criticize our- 
selves, and pay something for preventing 
in future generations the faults of our own.” 
All churches are teaching common morality, 
thus complementing the work of the Ameri- 
can public-school system. Yet there are 
differences in the interpretations of common 
morality. ‘“‘Thou shalt not steal’ is 
actually made to mean in our present life 
either ‘Hold as sacred the present law of 
private property’ or ‘Revise this law funda- 
mentally in the interests of humanity.’” 
This is only one instance of many that might 
be given. The revival of religious educa- 
tion in orthodox Judaism has for its end 
the perpetuation of race solidarity through 
language, ceremonial, and race distinctions, 
and makes for a permanent cleavage in the 
social consciousness of America. Libera! 
Judaism shows a tendency to override race 
distinctions in stressing the social ideals 
of the great Hebrew prophets. Religious 
education in the Roman Catholic church 
regards moral conduct as obedience to an 
authority vested in the church itself. “This 
great historic institution sees no hope for 
our moral distractions, our divided purposes, 
short of the extension of the church itself 
until it becomes the one and only church 
of us all. This is her ideal America. She 
cannot identify herself whole-heartedly 
with any humanitarian reconstruction of 
the ethical bases of law, for she regards 
her authority in the moral sphere as exclu- 
sive.” There are Protestant bodies also 
that in the religious education of their young 
insist more or less upon a social unity based 
upon the particular purposes of the particu- 
lar religious body. With all these is also 
found the tendency to dissever the “‘sacred”’ 
from the “secular” in human life, and thus 


they avoid annoying and excessive contact 
with the jarring ideals of society at large. 
“The religious bodies that most insist upon 
the possession of exclusive or unique 
authority for themselves or for their dogmas 
are the ones that have the least quarrel 
with the bisection of life into the secular 
and the sacred.”’ It is encouraging to note 
the growth of a feeling that is opposing 
particularism throughout the Protestant 
churches. The injunction to get right with 
God is coupled with social obligation, and 
the process of salvation is beginning to be 
viewed as the reconstruction of society into 
a brotherhood. 

3. Declarations of religious bodies in the 
the face of modern problems.—The voices 
here are variant. It cannot yet be said 
that the churches see clearly the obligation 
to lose life in order to gain the world-life 
toward which they aspire. It is true that 
the inception of a new order is with us. 
The “Social Creed” of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America faces 
the spirit of brotherhood with courage and 
hope and splendid nonconformity. The 
declaration “The Church does not stand 
for the present social order, but only for so 
much of it as accords with the principles 
laid down by Jesus Christ,’”’ gives the lie 
to the oft-repeated statement that the 
churches are merely fortresses of social con- 
servatism. In conclusion the writer asks 
if American religious ideals contain heal- 
ing for the present world-fever. “Religion 
that supposed itself to be a monotheism of 
universal significance turns out to be a 
collection of national religions, each with 
its own god of war. Brotherhood was a 
sentiment, a hope, an ethical fragrance; 
but the hand upon the throttle of the social 
engine of steel was not the right hand of 
fellowship.” Is there anything better in 
the religion of America? Can it be said 
that we possess a greater guaranty of the 
peace of the world? National selfishness 
and national self-will are great giants, sons 
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of Anak, against whom many are fearful 
of fighting. “‘If only God delight in us, 
the God of the world-brotherhood, he will 
bring us into the land of world-peace, and 
give it unto us.’ Thus speak the few. 
But the congregation bids stone them with 
stones.” 


Woman and the Church 


In the Contemporary Review for October, 
J. R. Cohu discusses the place of woman in 
the church in an article whose title is 
“Should Women ‘Speak’ in Church?” It 
appears that the National Mission Council, 
recently convened in England, placed itself 
on record as affirming: (1) that the aims 
and ideals of the women’s movement, apart 
from its political and other claims, are in 
harmony with the teaching of the Christ 
and his church as to the equality of men and 
women in the sight of God—equality in 
privilege, equality in calling, equality in 
opportunity of service; (2) the importance 
of securing adequate representation of 
woman upon the conferences, councils, and 
assemblies of the church, in relation both 
to the National Mission and to the per- 
manent work and mission of our church; 
(3) the importance of giving definite direc- 
tions as to the best ways of using the services 
and receiving the message of women 
speakers, whether in the church or else- 
where.” Such resolutions, when put into 
practice, notably by the bishops of London 
and Chelmsford, aroused bitter opposition, 
the opponents stigmatizing the movement 
as “un-Catholic and an open defiance of 
St. Paul’s express prohibition of the public 
ministration of women in the church.” 
The writer endeavors to meet the quotation 
of the prohibition in I Cor. 14:34 by point- 
ing out that the social and mental atmos- 
phere of today is far different from that 
in the days of early apostolic times. In 
Greece and Rome and also in Palestine 
the general conviction in the first century 
of our era was that woman was naturally 


and pronouncedly inferior to man and 
accordingly must be in subjection to him. 
Paul no doubt shared in these convictions 
and hence his strictures upon the gentler sex. 
No doubt, too, the local circumstances at 
Corinth made it unseemly for any self- 
respecting woman to stand in the public 
gaze, and the words of the apostle are 
addressed to this particular problem. 
Paul’s isolated rule may have been a golden 
rule then, but it is a leaden rule now. In 
explaining Paul it is well to get down under- 
neath isolated rules and precepts to the 
principles which are constantly interpreting, 
superseding, and at times even contradict- 
ing these rules. In Gal. 3:28 the principle 
that “there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus,” 
is one which meant in its application a doing 
away with Jewish exclusiveness, slavery, 
and sex-inferiority. “The retention of any 
one of these barriers maims Christianity 
and convicts it of failure.” Practice lags far 
behind the enunciation of a principle. It 
took eighteen hundred years before the 
monstrous institution of slavery was openly 
pronounced a scandal to Christianity and 
publicly set aside. Nineteen hundred years 
have not sufficed to demonstrate to all the 
iniquity attached to the idea of woman’s 
subjection, “and in this matter the church 
is the greatest sinner.” Yet there have 
been changes in the place of woman in 
society. Equality in privilege, in calling, 
in opportunity of service, has unfolded the 
highest and best in her without unsexing 
her or robbing her of those qualities which 
make up her charm and power. She has 
proved herself equal to responsibility in 
religious work, yet it is in this sphere, 
peculiarly her own, “that the church today 
slams the door in her face.” If Paul 
were here today he would tell us to settle 
the question, not by an isolated ruling of 
past ages, but by settling it on its merits 
in relation to the progress of Christianity. 
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Universal Peace 


In Harper’s Magazine for November the 
prospects of a world-wide peace are pictured 
by Sydney Brooks under the heading, “‘The 
Dream of Universal Peace.” ‘The writer 
maintains that such devices as the prohibi- 
tion of private dealings in war material, 
the abolition of secret diplomacy, and the 
forming of peace leagues do not reach the 
heart of the problem. This can be touched 
only in two ways: “either by the emergence 
of some great power that will bestride 
the known world like an incredibly vaster 
Roman Empire, or by such a change in the 
dominant motives and emotions of man- 
kind as will stamp upon armed conflict the 
moral obloquy that now attaches to slavery. 
Universal peace means either universal 
despotism or a transformed humanity.” 

The Hague Conference of 1913 did not 
take into account the world as it really is 
and human nature as we know it. It 
legislated for impossible Utopias and ignored 
the passions that run rife among the pro- 
letariat of today. Less than a year later 
came the unhappy sequel. Yet some color 
was lent to the schemes of the Hague Con- 
ference by the fact that to all appearances 
the world of nations, especially of those in 
Europe, was beginning to realize a unity. 
Travel, interchange of labor, of customs, 
habits, letters, arts, sports, amusements, 
the disappearance of religious feuds, even 
between Islam and the “infidel,” the rise 
of woman as an economic and political 
force, the strife for democratic institutions, 
the spread of mutual trading in the material 
things of life—all this gave promise that a 
united commonwealth ‘at least in Europe 
was on the near horizon. “What was it 


at bottom that, at a time of apparently 
unparalleled international communion, 
hurled the nations at one another’s throats ? 
This root-cause, this comprehensive source, 
I take to be nothing less than the fact and 
sentiment of nationality.” 

The corporate sense has moved through 
the group, the tribe, the clan, but has 
stopped short at the nation. The six lead- 
ing powers of Europe were in times of 


peace spending $5,000,000 a day and are | 


now paying out nearly twenty times that 
amount simply for the purpose of guarding 
the treasure of their nationality. Uni- 
versal peace can come only when the appeal 
to nationality is set aside. One absolute 
Power could force a cessation of strife. 
But pacifists generally do not welcome such 
a solution of the problem. The other way 
is to render nugatory the bias of race or 
speech or nation. Mr. Norman Angell has 
done great service in demonstrating the 
futility of war in achieving the ends in 
view. “By showing that aggression de- 
feats itself in our modern world of credit 
and universal trading, and by elucidating 
the real principles of international rela- 
tionship, he has undoubtedly done a great 
deal to set men’s minds in a new and saner 
direction.” Yet there remains a doubt as 
to whether the single appeal to self-interest, 
the economic argument that war does not 
pay, is potent enough to reach the deeper 
issues of the problem which after all touch 
the heart and conscience rather than the 
pocket of mankind. The moral values, 
judgments, and instincts of humanity must 
undergo a radical transformation before 
the dream of a universal peace can become a 
reality. 
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MISSIONS 


Indian Advance toward Citizenship 


Some of the resolutions adopted by the 
Y.M.C.A. National Indian Student Confer- 
ence recently held at Estes Park, Colorado, 
invite attention. The Indians of the rising 
generation are of the opinion that when a 
member of their race has completed the full 
course of study prescribed by the Federal 
Indian Bureau he should receive the full 
rights of citizenship. The menial responsi- 
bilities of guardianship was urged upon their 
people. Resolutions were passed against 
demoralizing practices, such as the use of 
drugs, and participating in pagan practices 
for the amusement of white people. Fur- 
thermore, the resolutions indicate that these 
Indian students look toward a termination 
of the government wardship of the Indians 
and their complete merging in the general 
population of the country. Full liberty of 
individual choice in religion is one of the 
interests that is persistently advocated. 


Some Hints regarding Missionary 
Education in China 


F. H. P. Sailer, writing in the Chinese 
Recorder under the title “Impressions of 
Missionary Education in China,’ makes 
some sane remarks about methods. The 
writer is highly appreciative of the efforts 
which are being put forth in Chinese mission- 
ary education, but his high appreciation 
impels him to state some ways in which 
improvements might be made. For in- 
stance, he says that the first impression he 
derived from his four months’ study of 
Chinese missions was that there is no clear 


consensus of opinion as to the aims of 


denominational educational work. He 
offers some suggestions as to what the aims 
might well be, but he is more concerned 
that the educational leaders should have 


clearly in mind some tentative conclusions 
respecting aims, and should endeavor to 
work these out into larger unified policies 
for whole sections of country. Mr. Sailer 
has some remarks to make about the rela- 
tion of Western education to Chinese life 
which is no less significant. In brief, he is 
inclined to the opinion that Western educa- 


tion is as yet too much of a new patch on an 


old garment, and that not enough care has 
been taken to adapt it to the texture of its 
background. Three facts, he thinks, should 
be remembered: (1) that the aim of all edu- 
cation is the. most effective participation in 
the social institutions of family, vocation, 
community, church, and state; (2) that 
the school exists originally to supplement 
education derived from other less artificial 
institutions; (3) that it is exceedingly sub- 
ject to traditions, so that its methods tend 
to persist long after the circumstances that 
created them have passed away. With such 
conceptions of education in mind he makes 
the following comparisons: (1) that West- 
ern education recognizes the necessity of 
background for thorough understanding, 
while Chinese education ignores it; (2) that 
life in the West today supplies in itself a 
rich background on which the school may 
build, while Chinese life as yet offers a 
comparatively meager content along this 
line; (3) that the need of interpretative 
material is not nearly so great where, as in 
the West, the ideas that are being intro- 
duced are homogeneous with the West, as it 
is in China where ideas foreign to the old 
civilization are being presented. 


Anglican Mission Progress in Africa 


The Churchman for October 28, 1916, 
provides its readers with an interesting 
comparison of statistics for the kingdom of 
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Uganda during the years 1911 and 1915. 
The native population is steadily decreas- 
ing, but the growth of Christianity is 
remarkable. During these years the native 
Anglican church of Uganda shows an in- 
crease of over 46,000 adherents, and the 
Roman Catholic church nearly 6,500. In 
the same period the Mohammedans have 
decreased more than 3,000 and the pagan 
population has dropped more than 73,000. 
The combined Christian adherents now 
number considerably more than half the 
population of Uganda. 


Dr. Bliss, Founder of the Syrian 
Protestant College 


The death of Dr. Daniel Bliss on July 28, 
at Beirut, Syria, marks the end of one of the 
great missionaries of Christianity. Having 
lived to the age of ninety-three, he was 
known as the “Grand Old Man of Syria.” 
After serving in Syria for seven years as a 


RELIGIOUS 


Episcopal Church and Religious 
Education 

The joint session on ‘Social Service and 
Religious Education” which was held by the 
Episcopalians in St. Louis, on October 23, 
bears witness to the dual emphasis in 
modern religion. It is quite apparent from 
the trend of discussion during this session 
that many Episcopalian leaders are sensible 
of the increasing need of religious education. 
For instance, the Bishop of Tennessee stated 
that the work done by the General Board 
of Religious Education was the most indus- 
trious, intelligent, and consecrated activity 
in the church’s work. Mr. Robert Gardiner, 
the vice-president of the General Board of 
Religious Education, declared that the most 
damnable heresy in the United States today 
is the idea that it makes no difference what 
one believes. He thought that it is of para- 
mount importance what one believes, and 
that to help men think intelligently and 


missionary, in 1862 he was sent home for the 
purpose of presenting his plans for the pro- 
posed Protestant college. The college was 
finally incorporated under the laws of the 
state of New York, and its first trustees 
were business men closely allied to the 
American Board. Dr. Bliss had the satis- 
faction of securing the first $100,000 for the 
endowment of the institution. The first 
year the college was opened only sixteen 
students were enrolled, but a steady growth 
continued until, in the year before the 
outbreak of the European war, nearly a 
thousand students were in attendance, and 
there was a teaching staff of eighty pro- 
fessors and tutors. The growth and influ- 
ence of this educational institution indicate 
somewhat the important place Dr. Bliss 
filled in the life of Syrian Christians. One 
of the delightful remembrances is that Dr. 
Bliss was permitted to see his son assume the 
father’s mantle as president of the college. 


EDUCATION 


rightly is the aim of religious education. 
Bishop Lawrence voiced his concern for the 
development of religious leaders. The 
greatest problem of religious education, as he 
sees it, is that of transportation and distri- 
bution, how to get the goods needed to the 
people. The answer, he understands, rests 
in organization. The work of religious 
education, under the direction of the 
General Board, has been divided into four 
departments: (1) the parochial department, 
including the home and Sunday school; 
(2) the secondary-schools department, where 
the church seeks to keep in touch with the 
developing child; (3) the college depart- 
ment, which endeavors still to hold the 
young men and women who, cut loose from 
all home ties, are in great danger from 
temptations; and (4) the theological depart- 
ment, which endeavors to make the seminary 
courses more attractive to the best of the 
college men. The Bishop of Tennessee 
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combined the ideals of religious education 
and social service in his statement: “The 
church must make its great contribution to 
the building up of characters fit for American 
citizenship. Any institution which is not 
ministering to this has no patriotism, and 
the people which fails or refuses to see God 
in the world is declining into moral bank- 
ruptcy and political imbecility.” 


The Ministry of the Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools 


The purpose of the daily vacation Bible 
school has been defined “‘to minister to the 
religious life, to furnish moral guidance, 
to provide recreation and manual work, to 
develop civic and social righteousness, to 
make for community and personal health, 
and to instil patriotism.” The objects of 
this ministry are the children of our cities 
and larger towns. The time selected is the 
summer-vacation season, when the children 
have been released from the public schools, 
and college students and public-school 
teachers are available for service. 

The extent of the work accomplished will 
be seen in the following summary report of 
the schools of Chicago and the immediate 
vicinity during the summer of 1916. Forty- 
three schools were established with a total 
registration of over 7,000, and an average 
daily attendance equal to 45 per cent of the 
total enrolment. Though comparatively 
few of the teachers were untrained, 80 per 
cent of them gave their services for the six 
weeks’ period without charge. The total 
cost of operation was thus reduced to a cost 
per pupil, in average daily attendance, of 
99 cents for the whole term. Practically 
every school conducted a_ kindergarten 
under the direction of a trained kinder- 
gartner. 

That the movement is ‘satisfying a 
universal need is evident from a closer 
study of its contact with distinct racial, 
social, and religious groups. Statistics for 
thirty-seven of our schools include children 


of thirty-five nationalities. Schools were 
established which were almost wholly racial 
in their composition. Such were the 
Chinese, Japanese, Italian, Jewish, Hunga- 
rian, Bohemian, Russian, Polish, and Negro 
schools established in quarters of the city 
occupied by those nationalities. The two 
largest schools in the city ministered to two 
groups at the extremes of the social scale, the 
one to children of the slum districts and the 
other to children of a prosperous suburban 
and residential district. Schools succeeded 
equally well in towns with a population of 
five thousand, and in the heart of the city 
of Chicago. Children representing ex- 
tremes of religious affiliation were found 
working and playing and worshiping to- 
gether in the same schools. In thirty-seven 
of the federated schools of Chicago there 
were registered 3,108 Protestant, 2,396 
Roman Catholic, 435 Jewish, and 436 chil- 
dren of other creeds. 

The vacation school has proved to be a 
protective agency, guarding childhood dur- 
ing two hours of the day throughout a 
vacation period of six weeks from the de- 
structive agencies of the public streets; a 
constructive moral agency in presenting 
childhood daily to the contagion of a strong 
Christian personality; a socializing agency 
in teaching children of different races, social 
groupings, and religious affiliations to play 
and work and worship together. It has pro- 
vided an educational program of industrial 
activities which, on the authority of promi- 
nent educators, is acknowledged to be the 
equivalent of the average curriculum of 
industrial work of our public schools during 
six months of the school term. It offers a 
religious educational program of Bible story 
and music, better adapted to the needs 
of childhood and more comprehensive in its 
scope than the average Sunday school is 
prepared to offer in a six months’ period 
of work. 

The results of such ministry must be 
determined in terms of the reflex value to 
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our churches of so large a number of our 
workers giving freely of their time and 
energies during the trying summer season to 
the sacrificial social service of ministry to 
child life; in the character-forming processes 
set up in the lives of thousands of children 
who would otherwise be neglected; and in 
terms of a growing social consciousness in the 
coming generation, the result of the co- 
operative spirit of Christian helpfulness 
developed in the daily contacts of the daily 
vacation Bible schools. 


Supply of Presbyterian Preachers 


The Presbyterian Board of Religious 
Education has gathered together some sta- 
tistics which indicate the attitude of 
young Presbyterians to the work of the 
ministry. The following data regarding the 
location and occupation of graduates and 
former students of the University of 
Illinois are provided. Of the above number 
of students 25,671 are men and 7,414 are 
women. The occupational statistics are 
as follows: public-school work, 3,021; uni- 
versity work, 1,654; agriculture, 2,621; 
business, 1,592; engineering, 2,972; physi- 


cians, 347; accountants, 277; bankers,- 


303; journalists, 291; judges, 310; lawyers, 
813; manufacturers, 282; real-estate deal- 
ers, 289; contractors, 316; musicians, 87; 


ministers, 83. It is clear that these statistics 
show a very small percentage of students 
from the state university entering the 
ministry. Over against these statistics 
are placed figures showing the numbers of 
students entering the ministry from the 
Presbyterian colleges. Washington and 
Jefferson College reports 4,437 alumni, and 
of this number 1,727 entered the ministry. 
Lafayette College reported 5,663 alumni, of 
whom 627 were ministers. Central College 
reported 1,411 alumni, 251 being ministers. 
Hanover College reported 944 alumni, of 
whom 339 were ministers. Wabash Col- 
lege reported 1,186 alumni, 210 being 
ministers. From the newer Presbyterian 
colleges, it is said, similar proportions of the 
students have entered the ministry. These 
figures mean that the denominational insti- 
tutions are the “‘preacher factories,” but 
it should be remembered that they are more 
than this, for they send their alumni into the 
activities of many other vocations. Two 
statements made by the Presbyterian Board 
of Education are important: (1) the supply 
of candidates for the Presbyterian ministry 
has been stationary for the past few years; 
(2) the church membership is growing at 
the rate of 55,000 net increase each year, 
while, according to the minutes of 1915, the 
ratio was one candidate for the ministry for 
every 1,178 church members. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Participation in the World-War 

Without passing judgment on the issues 
at stake in Europe, one may safely say 
that Canada’s participation in the conflict 
has occasioned within her borders the 
development of a new point of view, and the 
establishment of new activities that might 
otherwise have taken decades to grow up. 
Whatever the merits of the case, Canadians 
firmly believe that they are fighting for 
liberty and democracy, and that therefore 
they are fighting for the right. The moral 


issue in the war has appealed strongly to 
Canadians—especially to English-speaking 
Canadians. Doubtless the addresses de- 
livered before Canadian clubs, Empire clubs, 
and board of trade, and at recruiting meet- 
ings have had much to do with this develop- 
ment of a keen sense of moral values. 

One can observe, in addition, a remark- 
able change in the application of the sermons 
heard in Canadian churches. The pulpit 
has a message that bears on the national 
life as well as on the subjective problems of 
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the individual. A social gospel is now 
being preached by many men from whom 
it could scarcely have been expected, and, 
broadly speaking, it is being preached with 
great force and effectiveness. 

That those who have enlisted have held 
a lofty point of view may be generally 
assumed. But the activities of those who 
have remained at home must not be for- 
gotten. Witness, for instance, the recruit- 
ing activities of ministers, professors, and 
professional and business men who hereto- 
fore never really thought in terms of public 
service. Observe the remarkable pouring 
of funds into the treasuries of the Red 
Cross and the patriotic relief associations 
by business and professional men, by 
farmers and laborers. Consider how cities 
have given two millions when one had been 
asked, and how business men bend them- 
selves with untiring energy, not only to their 
business, but also to hours and evenings of 
public service, and how men who never 
before devoted either time, thought, or funds 
to religious, social, or national work have 
taken the places of many of those who have 
gone overseas. 

With new habits of giving and of energy 
established, with a new ethical viewpoint 
attached to church life and organization, 
and with a new and more vital conception of 
the individual’s relation to his community 
and to other individuals growing rapidly, the 
future of every good movement in the 
interests of men seems bright indeed in 
Canada. The war has its compensations. 


Prohibition 


The struggle between temperance advo- 
cates and the liquor sellers in Canada has 
been long and severe, but during the two 
years of the war, thanks to the new patriotic 
and moral fervor, remarkable strides have 
been made in establishing prohibition. 

Prince Edward Island had already, in 
1907, established prohibition with most sat- 
isfactory results. Halifax, the last munici- 
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pality in Nova Scotia to harbor the liquor 
trade, has declared in favor of prohibition. 
The results of a referendum in Alberta in 
July, 1915, closed the bars in that province 
on July 1, a year later, while in June the 
legislature of Saskatchewan abolished the 
ordinary licensed liquor traffic, substituting 
therefor on July 1, 1916, twenty government 
liquor stores, and providing for a referen- 
dum at some future date. In Ontario a 
petition signed by 825,000 persons and a 
procession of 30,000 persons caused the 
government to provide a three years’ pro- 
hibition of the trade, beginning on Septem- 
ber 16 last, and to arrange for a referendum 
on its continuance for June, 1919. In 
Manitoba a referendum vote on March 13 
put the fifteen-year-old “Macdonald Act” 
into effect on June 1, and during the spring 
session of the legislature of New Brunswick a 
“Non-Intoxicating Liquor Act” was passed 
to go into effect on May 1, 1917. In Sep- 
tember last British Columbia voted by 
referendum to abolish the liquor traffic, and 
in March the Dominion government gave 
the provinces power to prevent the importa- 
tion of liquor. Quebec alone, the province 
which has taken such an unworthy share in 
Canada’s participation in the war, has failed 
to abolish the bar on or before July 1, 1917. 


Federal Council Appoints Charles 
Stelzle Secretary for Special 
Service 


The Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America has appointed Charles Stelzle as 
field secretary for special service. The char- 
acter of Mr. Stelzle’s duties has not yet 
been intimated, but doubtless they will 
have to do with the labor and social-service 
problems confronting the Council. Mr. 
Stelzle lived in New York’s tenements for 
twenty years of his early life, and, before 
preparing for the work of the ministry, 
worked at the trade of machinist. His 
successful pastoral work in St. Louis and 
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Minneapolis was among the poor. Among 
his outstanding achievements was the 
development of the Labor Temple in New 
York. He has been identified with many 
forward movements of the church during 
the past fifteen years, and was one of the 
group of men who organized the Commis- 
sion on the Church and Social Service of 
the Federal Council. He also organized the 
Department of Church and Labor of the 
Presbyterian Church and was its superin- 
tendent for ten years. Another important 
movement was the exchanging of fraternal 
delegates between labor organizations and 
ministerial associations. He has served as 
arbitrator in many labor difficulties, and 
in each case has been selected by employees 
and employers as chairman of such arbitra- 
tion boards. 


Presbyterians in Canada Definitely 
Commit Themselves to 
Church Union 


On June 14 the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada definitely 
committed the Presbyterians to organic 
church union with the Methodists and Con- 
gregationalists. The resolution which the 
General Assembly adopted by a vote of 406 
to 88 was reported in brief by the Toronto 
Globe as follows: 

The committee recommended, as a result 
of the large majorities and the similar position 
taken by the Methodist and Congregational 
churches, that a resolution be passed definitely 
committing the church to union, and that the 
decision be communicated to the Methodist and 
Congregational bodies, that within a period of 
one year after the close of war any congregation 
which had voted against union be permitted to 
vote as to whether it would enter the united 
church or not, that thereafter the Assembly 
proceed to seek the necessary legislation for 
union from Parliament, and that union be con- 
summated as soon thereafter as regular steps 
can be taken. 


The importance of this resolution may 
be more fully appreciated when it is realized 
that there are in Canada 333,457 Presby- 


terian communicants, and that during this 
last year they contributed $5,460,133. 
However, as might be expected, there is a 
strong and well-organized minority who 
resist the union movement. In the resolu- 
tion which has been adopted by the General 
Assembly provision has been made for such 
local churches as finally decide not to join 
the unionists to retain possession of their 
local property. But those composing the 
minority maintain that where those who 
are obsessed with the union idea enter into 
organic union with the Methodists and 
Congregationalists the property of Presby- 
terianism in Canada will revert to the 
minority. In their contention they are 
sustained by the legal proceedings relative 
to Presbyterianism in Scotland. The mi- 
nority has announced that no matter how 
the vote goes the Presbyterian church will 
be continued inCanada. The Presbyterian,a 
Toronto paper, says that “that threat was by 
far the most potent argument against union.” 


Congregational Tercentenary Move- 
ment under Way 


When the Northern Baptists initiated 
their Five Year Program they little suspected 
how wide its influence would be. Since 
then the Baptists of Western Canada have 
followed their lead and have inaugurated 
a program that is calculated to meet their 
immediate needs. The influence may also 
be traced to the tercentenary movement of 
the Congregationalisis which is now under 
way. The Congregational National Council 
has prepared a practical program which is 
being promoted by the Tercentenary Com- 
mission. The period throughout which 
the program extends is to end in 1920. 
Some of the important objectives of the 
program are: to secure 500,000 new mem- 
bers before 1920; to raise $2,000,000 yearly 
for missions; to secure recruits for life- 
tasks; to create a great memorial fund. 
Arrangements are rapidly being completed 
for successful promotion of this program. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


THE EARLY CHRISTIANS’ ENVIRONMENT 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE, PH.D. 
University of Chicago 


There is at present a growing disposition 
among scholars to view the life and work of 
the early Christians in the light of their con- 
temporary world, and especially in relation 
to their religious environment. This phase 
of study is given prominence in a recent 
work of two volumes by an English oriental- 
ist, F. Legge.* 

Mr. Legge’s volumes are devoted mainly 
to a sketch of those ancient religious move- 
ments nowadays commonly summed up 
under the name of Gnosticism. His title, 
which on first sight seems very wide, is re- 
stricted by dismissing from consideration all 
religious forces of the Mediterranean world 
which are thought to have offered little or 
no competition to Christianity. Thus Juda- 
ism, all the originally Greek and Roman 
gods, and the religious side of Hellenistic 
philosophy are set aside as relatively unim- 
portant for the history of early Christianity, 
whose only real rivals are said to have been 
(x) the oriental cults, (2) the Gnostics, and 
(3) Manichaeism. It would be easy to show 
that the author underestimates the signifi- 
cance of those phases of the history which 
he does not care to treat, yet those phases 
which he selects for discussion are certainly 
deserving of very careful study. 

The selective principle is used again in 
treating of oriental cults which are grouped 
under “‘Alexandrian Divinities.”” Undoubt- 
edly the religion which centered about the 
figures of Isis, Osiris, and Serapis exerted 
a powerful influence upon the life of the 


1 Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity. 


Mediterranean world prior to and during 
Christianity’s rise; but the influence of 
other similar cults, whose original home 
was Asia Minor or Syria, ought to have 
been more adequately recognized. 

The discussion on Gnosticism is better 
proportioned. It falls into two main di- 
visions: pre-Christian Gnostics and post- 
Christian Gnostics. The origin of Gnosti- 
cism is traced to a combination of elements, 
chief among them being popular mythical 
ideas, ceremonial magic, and the astrological 
notion of a universe ruled by the movement 
ofthe stars. In the last analysis Gnosticism 
is regarded as nearer to magic than to reli- 
gion, since it proposes not so much to pro- 
pitiate the gods as to force salvation from 
them by means of ritual acts and superior 
gnosis (knowledge). 

Nowadays we are familiar with the fact 
that the type of teaching commonly called 
Gnosticism was current in pre-Christian 
times, but it is surprising to find the Orphics 
classed as the earliest Gnostics. Moreover, 
the Essenes are treated as lineal descendants 
of the Orphics, and so are grouped among 
pre-Christian Gnostics. The evidence for 
this conclusion is found in the later Jewish 
books, particularly the apocalyptic books 
which are thought to have an Essenic origin. 
The author’s identification of Orphism with 
Gnosticism is open to serious question, and 
his classification of Essenism in this con- 
nection is still more doubtful. In equating 
Orphism with Gnosticism the author appar- 


Being Studies in Religious History from 300 B.C. to 


300 A.D. By F. Legge. 2 vols. Cambridge: University Press, 1915, New York: Imported by 


Putnam. Pp. Ixiii+-202, ix+425. $7.50. 
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ently fails to recognize that Gnostic dualism 
is not so much philosophical as mythological 
in type, and so is more closely akin to 
oriental than to Hellenic speculation. 

With Simon Magus and his successors 
we reach more certain ground. The author’s 
exposition of the principal Gnostic systems 
from Simon on is one of the most valuable 
portions of his book. His discussion is 
thoroughly documented, and he is able 
through his familiarity with the field to 
bring order into what heretofore has some- 
times been nothing but chaos. Probably 
nowhere else can one find so good a dis- 
cussion of Pistis Sophia and its related texts 
as in the tenth chapter of this book. 
Lengthy citations translated from the 
original documents form an especially val- 
uable feature of the treatment. We should 
not agree that Valentinus is the author of the 
Pistis Sophia, but that is not a matter of 
great importance. 

The chapter on the “Worship of Mith- 
ras” and the final chapter on “ Manes and 
the Manichaeans” are good expositions of 
these two movements. The latter is espe- 
cially valuable, since it presents materials 
that have until now not been generally 
accessible. This is particularly true of the 
new documents from Turkestan which are 
here translated and interpreted. 

Mr. Legge’s two volumes meet a real 
need. Their chief virtue is, as the author 


intended it should be, the presentation in 
English translation of certain documents 
not otherwise available for the average 
reader. This part of his task has been so 
well done that it is perhaps ungenerous to 
wish that other phases of the work had not 
been done better. Unfortunately, the reader 
must be cautioned against accepting with- 
out further investigation some of the 
author’s conclusions which too often are 
stated as though they might represent the 
consensus of opinion when in reality they 
are quite unusual or even uncertain. Espe- 
cially is this the case when modern authori- 
ties are cited. For example, Legge accepts 
without comment the generally rejected 
opinion of P. Foucart to the effect that the 
Eleusinian mysteries were derived from 
Egypt. No mention is made of such well- 
known authorities as Farnell, who holds a 
contrary opinion. Nor is this a solitary 
instance. Our author’s volumes are rich 
in references to modern writers, but he has 
utterly neglected several works of first-rate 
importance for one or another phase of his 
subject. Some of the books of which he 
surely ought to have taken account are 
L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States; 
R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres; L. Ménard, 
Hermes Trismégiste; W. Otto, Priester und 
Tempel im hellenistischen Agypten; and O. 
Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Reli- 
gionsgeschichte. 
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Israel’s Account of the Beginnings Contained 
in Gen. 1-11. By Walter M. Patton. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1916. Pp. xii+182. 
$1.25. 

This work is meant to serve primarily as a 
textbook for college classes and as such it 
must be judged. The author’s method is to 
present each of the stories in a chapter through 
paraphrase, introductory remarks, and an 
abundance of footnotes. The historical point 


of view and a are well maintained through- 
out, and much helpful information is imparted. 
It is doubtful, however, whether anybody but 
the author would find it a practicable textbook. 
The book lacks in unity of aim. It does not 
set before the student clearly any great objective 
becoming clearer and clearer as the text pro- 
ceeds. It pays practically no attention to the 
question of the conflict between Genesis and 
science. It buries most of its valuable infor- 
mation in inaccessible footnotes, printed in a 
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type that is almost invisible. Of the fif 
book-titles to which frequent reference is 
nearly half are in German or French, hence 

ractically out of the average student’s reach. 
The same thing is true of certain discussions of 
the meaning of Hebrew words. Being so good 
a book from the point of view of scholarship, 
an equally high charac 


The Faith and the Nation. Edited by J. 
Foakes-Jackson. New York: Macmillan, 
1915. Pp. xvi+261. $1.75. 

This book deserves serious consideration. 
In its treatment of profound, perennial, and 
urgent subjects it draws illustrative material 
from the war. Indeed the war with its accumu- 
lating horrors has brought these old subjects up 
in aspects that are somewhat new. 

There are ten essays by as many writers, 
six of whom are members of the Council of the 
Churchmen’s Union, and all of whom belong 
to the Church of England. The point of view 
is that of liberal churchmanship, and so per- 
mits wide divergence of opinion. 

The first three essays deal with the idea of 
Providence: in the individual; in history; in 
the universe. The fourth essay—by Dr. Rash- 
dall—deals with the “‘ Problem of Evil.”” Then 
follow essays on: “Hope”; “Immortality”; 
“Faith and Reality”; “War and the Ethics of 
the New Testament”; “What Is a Christian 
Nation?”’’; and “‘The Church of England after 
the War.” The writers are all well known, and 
without exception the essays should have careful 


At first the reviewer was somewhat de- 
pressed, but as he reflected on the volume as a 
whole his feeling was changed into one of hope- 
fulness, for undoubtedly the present condition 
of the world is but the prelude to something far 
better than the world has yet known. There 
is no blinking here any of the problems that 
arise, but in the true spirit of liberal learning 
they are grappled with and some rays of light 
are thrown out. In fundamentals there is sub- 
stantial agreement. We note that we must 
take a nobler view of God and man’s duty toward 
him; the Christian church has not yet arisen 
to the occasion; this great trial of faith—the 
war—will purify Christianity; under the present 
dispensation “there is a plurality of spiritual 
forces which God permits to exercise control 
over the course of events;”’ all are as to 
who caused the war. “Though the mills of 
God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding 


The necessary brevity of this notice does 
not permit discussion of special points. Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s essay on “Immortality” is full 
of interest just now. He believes in personal 
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immortality. The immortality left as a legacy 
is not immortality at all, for all the implications 
of science point to race extinction. Moreover, 
he thinks there must be a hell for certain oe) enya 
Among them are those who are responsible for 
the war—and he names them right out. 

Mr. Glazebrook’s essay on “What Is a 
Christian Nation?” is timely. He gives the 
marks of a Christian nation and most truly 
— that it does not exist—nor is it likely to 


~— Henson’s essay is in his well-known 
liberal spirit. But to appreciate the collection 
it must be carefull 

The brief fedex is pointed and helpful. 


The Books of the Pentateuch, Their Origin, 
Contents, and Significance. (Biblical Intro- 
duction Series.) By F. C. Eiselen. New 
York: Methodist Book Concern, 1916. Pp. 
351. $1.50. 

This is the first of four volumes intended to 
furnish a complete introduction to the entire 
Old Testament. At first thought it might seem 
that there is no lack of Introductions to the Old 
Testament. We are provided for by such 
learned introductions as those of Driver, Cor- 
nill, and Steuernagel, and on the other hand by 
popular presentations such as those of McFadyen, 
Bennett, and G. B. Gray. But Dr. Eiselen sees 
a place for an introduction that shall be “as 
complete, comprehensive, and scholarly as the 
works of Driver and Cornill, but written in less 
technical or more popular language and style.” 
This place he seeks to fill with the series here- 
with started, and he is to be congratulated upon 
filling it well. The presentation is throughout 
thoroughgoing and clear. There is given all 
the information that anybody could desire, and 
it is put in attractive and simple fashion, so that 
none need be discouraged. 

The contents of the book are arranged in 
nineteen chapters. The first three are of a 
general character, dealing with the history of 
Old Testament Introduction and Pentateuchal 
Criticism; the four following present and criti- 
cize the arguments in support of Mosaic author- 
ship; the next five expound the arguments in 
support of non-Mosaic and composite origin; 
three more discuss the chronological order of the 
documents; two are given to the consideration 
of ancient material used in the documents; one 
traces the growth of the Pentateuch; and the 
last estimates the religious and historical value 
of the Pentateuch. 

The purpose of the book is popularization of 
the modern point of view regarding the Penta- 
teuch. No better book could be found by the 
average Sunday-school teacher and Bible student 
desirous of more intelligent familiarity with 
modern thought as to the Old Testament. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE GOSPELS—A PROFES- 
SIONAL READING COURSE 


Conducted by 
PROFESSOR ERNEST WILLIAM PARSON 
Rochester Theological Seminary 


Part I. The Synoptic Gospels—Continued 
3. The Witness of the Gospels, or Internal Evidence; Present Views 


Required Reading: Burton, Some Principles of Literary Criticism and Their 
Application to the Synoptic Problem; Sanday et al., Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem. 

In our former study of the internal evidence as to the origin of the Synoptic 
Gospels we saw that a division of theories concerning the sources of the Gospels 
could be broadly made on the basis of immediate oral or documentary sources. 
While the part played by oral tradition in the preservation and transmission of 
material which later found a place in our Gospels is steadily recognized within 
limits, it is true that the consensus of opinion among scholars is that the chief 
sources of our Synoptic Gospels were documents. It is very generally accepted 
that one of the documents used by our First and Third Gospels was a Gospel sub- 
stantially equivalent to our Gospel of Mark. There is also a wide acceptance 
of the theory that another document, used in common by Matthew and Luke, 
furnished at least the non-Markan material common to these two Gospels. Those 
who so think hold to the “two-document theory.” Many attempts to reconstruct 
this hypothetical document, for which the symbol Q has been largely adopted, 
have been made. The attempt of Harnack has already been reviewed. There 
continues to be diversity of opinion regarding the content of this source, its form, 
and its use by the gospel writers. In fact, some still doubt that it ever existed. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that there is a tendency in some quarters to 
depart from the theory and to substitute a multi-document theory. At any rate, 
the question is not a settled one. 

The two volumes selected for our reading this month are two of the most signifi- 
cant contributions to the problem of the literary origins of the Synoptic Gospels 
that have appeared in recent years. They are Some Principles of Literary Criticism 
and Their Application to the Synoptic Problem by Emest D. Burton, and Oxford 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem by several Oxford scholars. In these volumes one 
can see the present trend and tendencies of investigation on this whole question. 

Mr. Burton is of the opinion that the synoptic investigator can learn from the 
student of the textual phenomena who has so clearly formulated the principles by 
which he essays his task. Accordingly he proceeds to a formulation of principles 
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applicable to the synoptic problem. The extent and nature of resemblance 
of documents to one another is the criterion by which to decide the question of 
literary relationship or total independence. In the matter of documents related ~ 
in a literary way the character of the relationship, whether documentary or oral, is 
to be judged by a similar standard. If the documentary character of the relation- 
ship be established, the document which can explain the origin of the others, but 
which cannot have been produced from the others, must be considered relatively 
the original one. If two documents only, which have a literary relationship, are 
being considered apart from non-extant sources, one of these documents must 
have been derived from the other. The primary document must be determined 
by the application of the proper tests. But there may be necessity for considering 
the influence of sources no longer extant. The problem of such relations must be 
solved by the aid of the tests for primary and secondary documents together with 
the tests for conflation. If there be three related documents, derived from extant 
sources, the question of their relationship must be answered by the application of 
the principle that two documents derived from a third will agree with the third, 
but not with one another against it. In addition, we must use the test for origi- 
nality as well as that for conflation. If the possibility of sources no longer extant 
be admitted, the matter becomes more complex, but the principles to be applied are 
in general those of the preceding statement. Agreement or disagreement in large 
sections may be quite different in significance from that in details of threefold 
narrative. Agreement in omission possesses a meaning different from that implied 
in agreement in addition. These are principles based on the relationship of docu- 
ments. Another, differently based, is that, while tradition must yield to the clear 
evidence of the documents, a theory which accords with tradition, especially if that 
tradition has not been contradicted, is more probable, other things being equal, 
than one which contradicts tradition. 

Passing from the statement of principles, the author sets forth the salient facts 
regarding the relationships of the Synoptic Gospels and considers their bearing on 
theories which may be advanced to account for these relationships. The differ- 
ences of the Synoptic Gospels from one another make it quite clear that they are not 
copies of the same work, but different, and to a degree independent, works. There 
is in these Gospels much material which appears in two, or in all three of them, in a 
very similar form. The details of this similarity are very convincing evidence, the 
resemblance extending in some cases even to parenthetical statements. A care- 
ful classification of the material of the first three Gospels enables the reader to 
grasp more clearly the agreement and differences of these documents. The more 
important of the ancient testimonies concerning the origin of these Gospels are 
evaluated, and the significance of the literary method of that time for our problem 
receives attention. 

Upon the basis of these facts Mr. Burton proceeds to try out a number of 
hypotheses. These are in turn dismissed on the ground of inability to explain the 
facts. Close attention is given to a theory which, in the terms of our problem, 
would make the Gospel of Mark a common source of the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke and which posits a second source, no longer extant, as that from which 
Matthew and Luke drew, in the main, their non-Markan material. This is, of 
course, the “two-document hypothesis.” It is considered to be inadequate as 
failing to account for the entirely independent infancy narratives of Matthew and 
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Luke, and as failing to account for the great differences of content and arrange- 
ment of the non-Markan portions of these Gospels. The hypothesis requires 
modification in the direction of recognizing that the non-extant source, as it is 
called, is not one, but more than one. 

In order to ascertain how far this modification is necessary, the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke are passed in review once more and from the phenomena there 
observed the following conclusions are drawn. The major sources of the Gospels 
of Matthew and Luke are: (1) the Gospel of Mark, substantially as it now exists; 
(2) a special Matthean source, probably the Logia of Matthew mentioned by 
Papias; (3) the Perean document, best seen in Luke 9:51—18:14; 19:1-28; 
(4) a Galilean document, best preserved in parts of chaps. 3-8 in Luke. The 
minor sources are: (1) the infancy story of Matthew; (2) the infancy story of 
Luke; (3) other narratives peculiar to Matthew; (4) narratives peculiar to Luke 
not included in any of the previous sources. The major sources were undoubtedly 
written and at least one of the minor sources, namely, the infancy story of Luke, 
was also in written form, but the others may have been in oral form. 

The conclusions of this investigation are as follows: The Gospel of Mark, or a 
document largely identical with it, was used as a source of the First and Third 

Gospels. The writers of these two Gospels had in common the Galilean docu- 
ment mentioned above. They also possessed the Perean document, but they 
used it in very different ways. The writer of the First Gospel had a source which 
was presumably the Logia of Matthew. Besides these there were minor sources 
mainly, if not entirely, peculiar to Matthew or to Luke. 

Such are the results to which Mr. Burton has led his readers. The volume 
is a piece of close investigation and can in no way be lightly esteemed. There 
may be differences of opinion as to the limits of the various sources, but in the 
present writer’s opinion it is one of the most comprehensive and probable hypothe- 
ses yet offered for the solution of the problem. Modifications of it there possibly 
should be, but it is a step in a direction of genuine promise. 

The second book to be read is a collection of essays by a group of Oxford 
scholars, nearly all of whom have international reputations for scholarship. The 
essays are the result of a seminar conducted by Professor William Sanday which 
extended in leisurely fashion over sixteen years. The subject investigated 
was the synoptic problem. The variety of topics within the general subject 
which are treated in the volume and the agreements and differences of opinion 
will serve to show the present condition of the problem. 

The first essay is from the pen of the venerated leader of the seminar, Mr. 
Sanday, and its topic is “The Conditions under Which the Gospels Were Written 
in Their Bearing on Some Difficulties of the Synoptic Problem.” The “two- 
document hypothesis” is assumed, and, after a review of differences between the 
first three Gospels, the writer addresses himself to his topic. Dealing with psycho- 
logical conditions, the writers of the Gospels regarded themselves as historians 
rather than mere copyists. Thus they used some freedom in the matter of sources. 
Nevertheless, the Gospels are not exactly histories, but works written for purposes 
of edification. The external conditions, namely, the form of writing and of 
manuscripts, are considered to have an influence on the matter of variation in 
transcription, while the exigencies of the length of a papyrus roll may explain the 
omission of certain portions of his sources by Luke. 
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Sir John Hawkins follows, presenting two essays. The first concerns ‘Three 
Limitations to St. Luke’s Use of St. Mark’s Gospel.” The first conclusion reached 
is that the Gospel of Mark was “entirely disused as a direct authority” in the 
“great interpolation,” Luke 9:51—18:14. The omission by Luke of the material 
contained in Mark 6:45—8:26, a fact by no means easy of satisfactory explana- 
tion, is accounted for partly by homoeoteleuton and partly because the material 
was neither necessary nor suitable for his purpose. The third matter considered 
in this essay is the passion narrative of Luke, another of the difficult points in 
synoptic study. The explanation of the departures from Mark in this section of 
Luke lies in the use of oral materials concerning the Passion which had been used 
in missionary preaching in the Pauline circle. This explanation has at least the 
merit of being ingenious. 

The second essay of this writer considers the “‘so-called double tradition” 
of the First and Third Gospels. He argues that it was a written document and 
that the composers of these Gospels used it independently, neither drawing upon 
the other’s Gospel. An attempt to reconstruct the source is no more convincing 


* than the other attempts. 


Mr. B. H. Streeter makes a rather varied contribution to the volume, dealing 
first with the original order of Q, in which discussion he endeavors to refute the 
adverse criticism of this theory which is based on the diversity of the order of its 
sections in Matthew and Luke. He considers, Harnack to the contrary not- 
withstanding, that the original order is better preserved in Luke than in Matthew. 
A succeeding essay sets forth an investigation from which it is inferred that Mark 
knew the second source of our First and Third Gospels and quoted from it on 
occasion from memory. The original extent of this source is the next question 
raised. The common non-Markan material of Matthew and Luke is, of course, to 
be placed in it. In addition, some passages peculiar to Matthew and others 
peculiar to Luke are to be admitted to its preserves. But the determination of 
these is a task of great delicacy. 

An interesting discussion of the literary evolution of the Gospels yields the 
following. The document Q, which is considered to have been recovered by 
critical investigation, the Gospel of Mark, and the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
form three distinct steps in the development of gospel writing. Q, which is the 
earliest, was produced to suppiement oral tradition. This is the explanation of the 
omission from it of the Passion story. Mark was composed later in order to supple- 
ment Q, while Matthew and Luke, aiming at completeness, were produced to 
supersede the earlier, but incomplete, traditions. 

Archdeacon Allen presents an attempt to reconstruct the discourse source of 
the First Gospel, incidentally criticizing the method and result of Harnack’s 
reconstruction. The direction of this movement is a promising one and the 
independence of the writer is a healthful sign. In his succeeding essay on the 
Aramaic background of the Gospels he is not entirely convincing, the matter 
being somewhat overstated in the opinion of the present writer. 

Mr. J. Vernon Bartlet discusses the sources of Luke’s Gospel, dissenting 
from the “two-document theory.” This author considers that all Luke’s non- 
Markan material can be ascribed to a single source. The hypothesis is an interest- 
ing one, but it can scarcely be classed as probable, although it is refreshing to 
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note the independence and vigor with which Mr. Bartlet prosecutes his investi- 
gation. 

A new phase of the problem is contributed by Mr. N. P. Williams, who 
discusses “the origin of St. Mark.” A trenchant criticism of Wendland’s “three- 
stratum hypothesis” forms the bulk of the essay. At the close the author emerges 
with a number of conclusions. The memoirs of Peter were compiled probably 
by John Mark, who made use of a primitive form of Q. This writer did not 
undertake to produce an exhaustive biography of Jesus and therefore made only 
partial use of the material at his disposal. At a later date this original work 
received the additions of 6:45—8:26 and chap. 13. These may have been from a 
later form of Q. So the Gospel of Mark in the last three decades of the first 
century A.D. underwent three recensions, namely, (1) the Gospel without the 
great omission by Luke and chap. 13, (2) the Gospel without Luke’s great omission, 
(3) our present Gospel as Matthew used it. The chief value of this discussion is 
that it addresses itself to a phase of the problem which has hitherto not received 
adequate attention—the sources of our Second Gospel—and because of its possible 
explanation of the omission of Mark 6:45—8: 26 by Luke. 

It is easy to see that amid the diversity of views in this volume there is a 
tenacious holding to the “two-document hypothesis,” although a tendency to 
admit its inadequacy is to be discerned even among some who profess to hold it. 
It is the writer’s judgment that a too rigid adherence to this theory has hindered 
progress in the investigation of the literary origins of the Gospels. 

From our reading we have gathered the facts that the Synoptic Gospels are 
literary compositions, more or less carefully wrought out with specific didactic 
and edificatory purposes in view. In the interests of these purposes the material 
at hand has been selected or rejected, regrouped and modified. The use of the 
Gospel of Mark by the writers of the First and Third Gospels is an almost indispu- 
table fact, but the question of the other sources of these Gospels is by no means 
settled. The most promising “lead” is in the direction of several sources in 
addition to Mark. 

As to the future, the question of ultimate sources must engage the attention 
of investigators. Upon what the writer of Mark depended, and the process by 
which the other sources received the form in which they now appear and in which 
they came into the gospel writer’s hands—these questions require careful scrutiny. 
That only a portion of the words and deeds of Jesus have been recorded for us is 
beyond dispute. Why were these, and these only, kept for us? What part did 
the development and needs of the early Christian community play in the selection 
and formulation of gospel tradition? These are some of the questions which 
must be examined before great progress can be made in the solution of the prob- 
lems that remain. The literary phase of gospel origins has been fairly well 
exploited; it remains to re-examine the Gospels from the viewpoint of products 
of the Christian movement. Such an examination will be by no means fruitless. 


Question for Further Study 


Is it possible to discover any influence of the important needs of the early 
church, e.g., the justification and control of the gentile mission, or the explanation 
of Jewish rejection of Jesus, in the tradition preserved to us? 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


BY EDGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


STUDY III 


THE CENTRAL PERIOD OF JESUS’ MINISTRY (2) 
(g:1—12:50) 


First Day.—§ 16. The man born blind and Jesus the light of the world: chap. 9. 
Read John 9:1-3. The fact that the man had been blind from his birth made 
his cure all the more wonderful. Like the other wonders reported by John, this 
cure is of an extreme and indeed a hopeless case. The disciples’ question reflects 
the old Jewish view that suffering was a punishment for sin. Jesus, on the other 
hand, declares that the man was born blind in order that he might by healing him 
manifest the works of God—that is, show his divine power in a striking and con- 
vincing way. 

Second day.—Read John 9:4-7. Jesus’ sense of divine commission and of 
devotion to the will of God appears here again; cf. 8:29; 4:34. The main 
interest of this cure for the evangelist lies in its symbolizing the relief that Jesus as 
light of the world (vs. 5) brings to the spiritually blind (vs. 39). Compare the 
similar use of the water made wine, 2:1-11. The method pursued by Jesus recalls 
that in Mark 7:33 and especially 8:23. Is the insistence upon the man’s washing 
as necessary to complete his cure a symbolic reference to baptism? [If so, is it 
the evangelist’s purpose here to exalt it (cf. 13:8-10), or, as at some points in his 
Gospel (4:2), to check a tendency to overestimate the rite of baptism? What 
is the evangelist’s attitude toward the Lord’s Supper? Note the symbolic sig- 
nificance found by the evangelist in the name Siloam. 

Third day.—Read John 9:8-12. The doubt of the man’s neighbors as to his 
identity is due to their conviction that his blindness was incurable, and since he 
is now able to see, they are forced to think he cannot be the same man. This 
conversation therefore has the effect of heightening the wonder of the cure, which 
appeared to the man’s acquaintances perfectly incredible. This is a part of the 
evangelist’s view of Jesus’ signs as marvels of divine power due to his supernatural 
nature. 

Fourth day.—Read John 9:13-16. The Pharisees are appealed to as religious 
leaders capable of explaining the fact that a man incurably blind had been cured, 
and cured on the Sabbath, in violation of the Law as generally understood. Per- 
haps the making of a little clay was also considered a transgression of the Sabbath 
law. The violation of the Law outweighs with the Pharisees both the inestimable 
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good done to the man and the manifestation of divine power involved in his cure: 
“This man is not from God, because he keepeth not the Sabbath.” 

Fifth day.—Read John 9:17-23. The continued incredulity of the Jews is 
related as further evidence of the wonderful character of the cure. The testimony 
of the man’s parents, however, at length convinces them that he has been cured 
of his lifelong blindness. The hostility of the synagogue to the followers of 
Jesus, so active in the evangelist’s day, is here described as already developed in 
the time of Jesus, vs. 22. 

Sixth day.—Read John 9:24-29. The bitter conflict between church and 
synagogue in the evangelist’s day is reflected in these verses. The Jews now 
admit the cure but declare Jesus to be a sinner, that is, a transgressor of the Law. 
The man, on the other hand, declares his belief that Jesus is a prophet. The 
sifting process or judgment in which men judge themselves by their estimates of 
Jesus reappears here. 

Seventh day.—Read John 9:30-34. Two points are emphasized here: an 
incredible cure has been wrought, and it is a proof that Jesus is divinely com- 
missioned. These are the things the evangelist would emphasize in the story. 
For these views the man is expelled from the fellowship of the synagogue. How 
does the statement that God heareth not sinners, vs. 31, compare with the thought 
of the Synoptic Gospels on the same subject, e.g., Luke 18:13, 14? 

Eighth day.—Read John 9:35-41. This bold presentation of himself by 
Jesus as Messiah and Son of God is characteristic of the Gospel of John; cf. 4: 26. 
Note the ideas of judgment, and of Jesus as the light of the world to the spiritually 
blind. This brings out the symbolic character of the story: thus Jesus gives 
sight to the spiritually blind, and lifts them out of the life of limitation, ignorance, 
and bondage into the new divine life of truth and freedom. Observe the evangel- 
ist’s reinterpretation of the earlier Christian idea of messianic judgment to come: 
he finds it already taking place in the attitudes men are assuming toward Jesus, 
for in these they unconsciously condemn or acquit themselves. 

Ninth day.—§17. Jesus the door of the sheep and the good shepherd: chap. to. 
Read John 10:1-6. The falseness of the Pharisees to their task of religious 
leadership suggests the contrast between them and worthier leaders such as Jesus 
himself. But the allegory has a further application, setting forth, as it does, the 
true Christian shepherd (pastor), that is, the ideal of the Christian ministry of 
which in the evangelist’s day some men had proved unworthy. The allegory 
reflects an age when the position of a Christian shepherd or minister had become 
one of dignity and responsibility, and men needed to be reminded that it carried 
the gravest responsibilities with it. Has it a message for Christian leaders today ? 

Tenth day.—Read John 10:7-10. Jesus’ relation to the shepherd is now dis- 
closed. He is the door by which the true and worthy Christian shepherd gains 
access to the fold within which his sheep are gathered. The church is not men- 
tioned in the Gospel of John; is the idea of the church in the evangelist’s mind 
when he speaks, in this passage, of the fold and the safety the shepherd finds within 
it? It is significant that Jesus does not describe any rite as the door of the fold; 
he is himself the door by which alone the true shepherd must enter. 

Eleventh day.—Read John 10:11-15. In contrast with the false teachers 
who come to kill and plunder, Jesus is the giver of life, vs. 10. The designation 
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of Jesus as the door of the sheepfold now gives way to the description of him as the 
good shepherd, the pattern of what all Christian shepherds ought to be in self- 
sacrificing fidelity to their sacred trust. The false shepherds who have betrayed 
their Christian office are again rebuked, vs. 12. The death of Jesus, which he 
endured for the sake of his flock, is dwelt upon as the supreme illustration of the 
devotion his undershepherds ought to manifest. 

Twelfth day.—Read John 10:16-18. The spread of the gospel among the 
Gentiles is reflected here, vs. 16. Through the death of Christ these other sheep 
will be united with those of the Jewish fold. Notice the view here taken of Jesus’ 
death: he goes to it under no necessity, but lays down his life of his own accord, 
confident that he has power to resume it at his pleasure. How does this compare 
with the synoptic teaching, e.g., in Mark 14:34-36? Even here in John, Jesus’ 
filial attitude of love and obedience to God is brought out, side by side with his 
Logos-nature, vss. 17, 18. 

Thirteenth day.—Read John 10:19-21. The taking of sides for or against 
Jesus continues. In what sense is demon possession used in this Gospel? Cf. 
John 7:20; 8:48, 52. 

Fourteenth day.—Read John 10:22-26. The Feast of Dedication was cele- 
brated in December, in commemoration of the reconsecration of the temple 
by Judas Maccabeus (165 B.c.) after it had been profaned by the Syrian king 
Antiochus IV. The thought of the works of Jesus as witnessing to his divine 
nature is often expressed in this Gospel (cf. 5:36), but the Gospel repeatedly 
states that faith based on works, or signs, is not of the highest kind. 

Fifteenth day.—Read John 10:27-33. Jesus appears here as the good shep- 
herd and the life-giver. The life he imparts to his followers is not merely future 
life, but a new and higher kind of life which is related to the higher eternal world, 
and to which he introduces them here and now. Jesus’ bold claim of oneness with 
God the evangelist understands as referring to his divine Logos-nature quite as 
much as to his moral oneness with God through filial obedience to his will. These 
two conceptions of Jesus’ relation to God, the one philosophical, the other religious, 
run through the Gospel of John, often appearing together, as here, for in the 
words “Many good works have I showed you from the Father,” Jesus’ filial 
dependence upon God reappears; cf. 8:26, 28, 29. Here, as on another occasion 
(8:58), the Jews are ready to stone Jesus for blasphemy, because of his bold 
words. 

Sixteenth day.—Read John 10:34-39. The Old Testament oracle which Jesus 
quotes from Ps. 82:6 describes the judges of Israel as gods, and sons of the Most 
High. The argument is that it is no blasphemy to claim for one who has done the 
works of power and beneficence that he has done, a title which the Scripture itself 
freely applies to the judges of the Jewish nation. Here, as before in addressing the 
Jews, the appeal of Jesus is to the testimony of his works of power, and again he 
insists upon his oneness with God. This revives their hostility, but, with the 
easy mastery of every situation so frequently brought out in this Gospel, Jesus 
goes his way. The statement that the Scripture cannot be broken, vs. 35, reflects 
a time in the history of the early church when the Old Testament had come to be 
accepted as authoritative by Christians as well as Jews. Jesus in the earlier 
Gospels sometimes takes a different view; cf. Mark 10:4, 5; 7:19). 
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Seventeenth day.—Read John 10:40-42. While the Jewish rulers refuse to 
accept Jesus, in Perea many others come to him and believe on him. The locality 
and its associations suggest comparison with John the Baptist, whose inferiority 
is again emphasized (he did no sign) along with his testimony to Jesus. Note 
that the evangelist invariably mentions John in such a way as to exalt Jesus. 

Eighteenth day.—§ 18. The raising of Lazarus: Jesus the giver of life: chap. 
11. Read John 11:1-7. In the story of Lazarus, Jesus appears as the life-giver. 
As in the case of the man born blind, much of the significance of this seventh of 
Jesus’ signs lies in its symbolic force; Jesus can raise men dead to spiritual relations 
and values, into a life of freedom and power. Jesus from the first news of Lazarus’ 
sickness views it as an opportunity for a supreme sign: it is for the glory of God, 
that the Son of Man may be glorified thereby. Indeed he waits two days before 
starting for Bethany. How does this compare with Jesus’ attitude toward per- 
forming cures as the synoptists represent it ? 

Nineteenth day.—Read John 11:8-16. The disciples’ apprehensions about the 
danger from the Jews of Judea Jesus meets with calm confidence. He has still 
some time in which to work. For the present his foes cannot hurt him. By the 
exercise of that divine knowledge so often ascribed to him in this Gospel (cf. 1: 48- 
50; 2:25; 6:64; 13:11) he informs his disciples of the death of Lazarus. Jesus 
rejoices that Lazarus is dead, since the sign he is about to perform in raising him 
to life will strengthen the faith of the disciples. Faith resting on signs is more 
favorably spoken of here than at some other points in this Gospel. Vs. 16 credits 
the disciples with a conscious courage in returning to Judea with Jesus; in con- 
trast with the synoptic representation, cf. Mark 10:32; 14:50. 

Twentieth day.—Read John 11:17-27. In this touching interview Martha 
expresses the faith of the early church that dying believers shall rise again at the 
last day. Over against this Jesus declares that the life he imparts is unaffected 
by physical death (vs. 26). ‘Those who believe in him have risen already; their 
death is only in seeming and they carry with them into the world beyond the same 
life on which they entered here” (Scott). The evangelist seeks throughout his 
Gospel to represent eternal life, not as merely future, but as present. The ultimate 
resurrection “‘is not the commencement but simply the manifestation of the new 
life” (Scott). This departure from the old apocalyptic conception of the resur- 
rection is a marked feature of the recast of earlier Christian belief which is effected 
in the Gospel of John. 

Twenty-first day.—Read John 11: 28-37. These verses more than any others 
in this Gospel express pity and human sympathy. But even here Jesus stands 
apart from and above human grief, a superior being of another world. The Jews 
interpret his tears as expressions of his regret for his dead friend, but, in the light 
of what the narrative itself says Jesus meant all along to do, Jesus’ sorrow is rather 
that of “‘a divine being who stands apart and contemplates the earthly tragedy” 
(Scott). 

Twenty-second day.—Read John 11:38-44. The purpose of this seventh of 
the great signs of Jesus recorded in this Gospel is distinctly stated in vs. 42; it is 
done that the multitude may believe that Jesus is sent by God. From a historical 
point of view it is very difficult to understand how so extraordinary a wonder 
performed close to Jerusalem and just before Jesus’ final appearance there could 
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have been passed over in silence by the earlier evangelists, especially if, as John 
represents, it was the immediate cause of Jesus’ death. Probably here, as in the 
water made wine, the main teaching lies in the symbolism of the story, which 
presents Jesus in the most graphic possible way as the giver of life, while its form 
may be reminiscent of the raising of Jairus’ daughter (Mark 5:42) and the widow’s 
son at Nain (Luke 7:15) and of the saying about one risen from the dead in the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus (Luke 16:31). This story and that of the wedding 
at Cana might thus be considered as virtual parables. 

Twenty-third day.—Read John 11:45-53. The Jews continue to take sides 
for or against Jesus, carrying on that idea of continuous present judgment already 
noted in this Gospel. The raising of Lazarus stirs the Pharisees to act against 
Jesus on the theory that these multiplied signs will soon convince everyone and 
bring their national religious life to an end. Caiaphas declares that the only wise 
course is to put Jesus to death, and in his words the evangelist finds an unconscious 
prophecy of the death of Jesus for the people. But as elsewhere in this Gospel, the 
chief significance of the death of Jesus is found, not in its vicarious character, but 
in its power to attract into the church persons through all the world who crave 
the divine life (vs. 52; cf. 10:16; 12:32). 

Twenty-fourth day.—Read John 11:54-57. What was the purpose of Jesus’ 
withdrawal to Ephraim? What other passovers have been mentioned in this 
Gospel? Cf. 2:13; 6:4. With the expectancy of the people at Jerusalem, cf. 
7:11, where a similar anticipation is connected with the Feast of Tabernacles. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 19. Jesus’ final presentation of himself to the Jews of 
Jerusalem: chap.12. Read John 12:1-11. This narrative very closely resembles 
the account of the same event given in Mark 14:3-9. What differences do you 
observe in the narrative in John, and what significance did the evangelist find 
in them? Three hundred shillings would be about fifty dollars of our money, 
but their purchasing power in ancient times would be vastly more than fifty 
dollars. Was Mary’s use of this costly luxury right ? 

Twenty-sixth day.—Read John 12:12-19. How does this narrative compare 
with that in Mark 11: 5-11 (Matt. 21:4-11; Luke 19:33-38)? Notice in John 
the witness of the multitude, vs. 17. The interest of the multitude in Jesus’ 
Messianic entry into the city is here explained as due to the raising of Lazarus 
a few days or weeks before, vs. 18. Notice the statement that subsequent events 
afterward led the disciples to go over those incidents of Jesus’ ministry from a new 
point of view and to find in them a new meaning, vs. 16. 

Twenty-seventh day.—Read John 12:20-26. In the interest of these Greeks 
in Jesus, as in Jesus’ work in Samaria, the evangelist foreshadows the great 
extension of the church among the Gentiles which was so marked a development 
of his time. The dignity and aloofness of Jesus as he appears in this Gospel again 
come out in the fact that the Greeks approach him, not directly, but through his 
disciples. In their request Jesus finds the token that his ministry is nearing its 
end. It only remains for him to be glorified through death, vss. 23, 24. This 
conception of his death as glorification is characteristic of this Gospel. 

Twenty-eighth day.—Read John 12:27-36a. The Gethsemane incident of the 
earlier Gospels is reinterpreted in John in accord with the evangelist’s conception 
of Jesus as a being almost wholly freed from human limitation, vss. 27, 28. Here, 
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as in other instances in John, the earlier gospel story is retold and modified. The 
writer’s idea of the messianic judgment as involuntarily effected by Jesus reappears 
in vs. 31. The significance of Jesus’ death is at once his release from earthly 
limitation into his higher life, and the signal by which he will attract to himself 
all those who have in them the craving for the truer life, vs. 32. Vs. 34 doubtless 
answers a contemporary Jewish objection to Jesus’ messiahship; cf. 7:41, 42, etc. 
What is meant by the light, vss. 35, 36? Cf. 1:5; 9:5. 

Twenty-ninth day.—Read John 12:365-43. What is the evangelist’s idea of 
the value of signs, vs. 37? A Jewish objection to Jesus’ claims doubtless current 
in the time of the evangelist is reflected and met in vss. 37-41, which explain the 
failure of the Jews to accept him. A kindred objection already touched upon in 
7:48 is dealt with in vss. 42, 43. 

Thirtieth day.—Read John 12:44-50. Notice here the Gospel’s conception of 
judgment, vss. 47, 48. Not Jesus but his word which men either accept or reject 
will judge them at the last day. Here the evangelist seems indeed to retain the 
thought of a final judgment, but he does so in little more than form, emphasizing 
rather the thought that Jesus’ message acts as a touchstone to men’s hearts, 
thrusting upon them a choice by their response to which they settle their own 
moral destinies. Jesus’ relation to God is here set forth, vss. 49, 50, as a filial 
dependence upon God, not, as so often in John, as a metaphysical relationship. 

Under what terms has Jesus in these chapters (9-12) described himself (cf. 
9:5}; 10:7, 11, 36; 11:25; 12:35), and what meaning do you attach to each? 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES IN 
THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


By this time the leader of the class in the Gospel of John has come to see that 
this Gospel offers something of a problem in the small number of events in the 
life of Jesus which are chronicled, and the large amount of discourse material. 
~ The problem lies in the difficulty in keeping the situations alive. One of the 
ways in which this result can be accomplished is to lay emphasis on dialogue, 
and also to keep always before the class the historical background of the local 
situation in Jerusalem as it is interpreted a generation later by the writer of this 
Gospel. At each meeting let the members of the group first consult their outlines 
and see that all biblical passages are properly arranged under them, as sugges 
at the first meeting of the year. 


FIRST MEETING 


1. Let the leader and the group together discuss the outline, noting that the 
story of all but the last week of the life of Jesus has been completed in the study 
thus far. Let a list be made of the actual facts about him which have been re- 
corded by the author, noting the small amount of history which the Gospel 
contains. 
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2. The “Days” in Jesus’ life of thirty-three years accounted for by the narra- 
tive in John’s Gospel. 

3. The stories of Jesus healing the blind, from the Synoptic Gospels. 

4. Reading of the story of chap. 9 in dialogue, letting different persons repre- 
sent Jesus, the blind man, the Pharisees, the parents, the crowd of neighbors and 
citizens. 

Discussion: The inflexible theory of the Jews that suffering was always 
punishment for sin in an individual or his ancestors was an effectual barrier to 
their seeing the truth which Jesus presented. Have we today any theories which 
prevent our believing the witness of our own eyes? 


SECOND MEETING 


Leader: A presentation of the background material which makes vivid the 
scenes of a Passover week in Jerusalem at the time when Jesus lived, as well as 
the enhanced vividness of these crises which a century of Christian history has 
given to them in the mind of this author. 

1. Stories of Jesus raising persons from death to life. 

2. Reading of the story of the raising of Lazarus. (If possible, have this read 
impressively by one accustomed to reading in public. This is important in order 
that the ear as well as the eye may get the impression of the story.) 

3- Let each member express his opinion as to whether the story makes more 
impressive the act of raising Lazarus or the teaching of Jesus concerning eternal 
life. 

4. The story of the days between the time of the entry into Jerusalem and the 
Last Supper, as described in the Synoptic Gospels. 

5. The story of these days as given in John. 

Discussion: Have succeeding centuries justified Jesus in applying to himself 
each of the names which he uses in chaps. 9-12? 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 


1. What was the popular belief of the Jews concerning one who was afflicted 
with disease or misfortune ? 

2. What does Jesus’ statement to the man born blind suggest to you concern- 
ing his own attitude toward that belief ? 

3. What was the conclusion of the Pharisees concerning Jesus because of the 
time and manner of his cure of the blind man? 

4. What view of Jesus does the evangelist seek to establish by his use of this 
story ? 

5. What suggestion does the story contain as to the relation of Jews and 
Christians in the author’s own day ? 

6. What was the “blindness” with which the Jews charged the Pharisees ? 

7. Name some ways in which Jesus has proved his claim to be called the light 
of the world. 

8. Who were the “false shepherds” alluded to in chap. 10? 

9. What did Jesus claim to be the tests of a good shepherd ? 

10. Did Jesus’ own life satisfy these tests ? 
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11. How does this writer represent Jesus’ attitude toward his own death. 

12. What two aspects of Jesus’ “oneness” run side by side through the 
Gospel? Answer with an illustration of each. 

13. What evidence have we in the Gospel that in the time of the author 
Christians regarded the Old Testament as sacred and binding? 

14. Is the story of Lazarus presented in any other Gospel than John? 

15. Can you suggest any reasons for this omission ? 

16. Describe your impression of Jesus from a careful reading of this 
story. 
17. How do Jesus’ words to the sisters regarding death, resurrection, and 
eternal life appear to us today ? 

18. What, according to this Gospel, was the effect of Jesus’ act upon the 
Jews? 

19. Tell the story of the next few days as related in John, chap. 12. 

20. In what terms has Jesus described himself in these chapters, and what 
meaning do you attach to each of these names? 


REFERENCE READING 


Reference may be made to lists suggested under Studies x and 2 and to the 
dictionaries. Articles in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary under “Logos” and also in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica are interesting. A book by Riggs, in the “Messages 
of the Bible Series,” The Gospel of John, has inspiring suggestions. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES FOR MINISTERS* 


In the Biblical World for November the traveling libraries of the Institute 
on the following subjects were represented by their respective book lists: “The 
Apostolic Age,” “The Character of Jesus in the Light of Modern Scholarship,” 
and “The Efficient Church.” 

We are giving, below, the lists of books in a few more of these important 
libraries, which it will be remembered can be secured by ministers or laymen 
desiring to read these books. Each group is accompanied by a 30-s5o0-page 
pamphlet of discussions of the books, by the person who has arranged the course. 


Expansion of Christianity in the Twentieth Century 


(Arranged by Professors Ernest D. Burton 

and A. K. Parker) 

World Missionary Conference Reports, 
IgIo. 


The China Mission Year Book. 

Blakeslee, China and the Far East. 

Ross, The Changing Chinese. 

Christian Movement in Japan, 1912. 

Cary, _—- of Christianity in Japan 
(Vol. II only). 


Mission Handbook for India, 1912. 
ones, India’s Problem, Krishna or Christ. 
ichter, History of Missions in India. 
Lucas, The Empire of Christ. 
Barton, Daybreak in Turkey. 
Stewart, Dawn in the Dark Continent. 
Gairdner, The Reproach of Islam. 
Barton, Human Progress through Missions. 
Dennis, Beach, and Fahs, World Atlas of 
Christian Missions. 


t For $3.50 one of these libraries will be sent, transportation charges paid, to any 
address in the United States or Canada. Fifty cents additional is required for the dis- 


cussions. Term of loan, four months. 
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The Religion of the Hebrews and Modern Scholarship 
(Arranged by Professor J. M. P. Smith) 


es The Theology of the Old Testa- 


Budde, The Religion of Israel to the Exile. 
Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the 


Marti, The Religion of the Old Testament: 
Its ‘Place among the Religions of the 
Nearer East. 

Welch, The Religion of Israel under the 
Kingdom. 

Smith. H. P., The Religion of Israel. An 
Historical Study. 

Bennett, The Religion of the Post-exilic 
Prophets. 


Burton, Smith, J. M. P., and Smith, G. B., 
Biblical Ideas of Atonement. 

Duhm, The Ever-coming Kingdom of God. 

Burney, Israel’s Hope of Immortality. 

a, The Problem of Suffering in "the Old 

Smith, A., Modern Criticism and the 
poe of the Old Testament. 

Vernon, The Religious Value of the Old Tes- 
tament in the Light of Modern Scholarship. 

Jordan, —— Criticism and Modern 


Thought. 
Robinson, The Religious Ideas of the Old 
Testament. 


The Educational Work of the Church 
(Arranged by Professor Theodore G. er 


ce The Educational Ideal in the Minis- 
King, P Personal and Ideal Elements in Edu- 


Coe, Ba Education in Religion and Morals. 
Thorndike, Education. 
4 Psychological Principles of Educa- 


Mark, The U: nfolding of Personality. 
Sisson, The Essentials of Character. 
ames, Talks to Teachers on Psychology. 
urton and Mathews, Principles and Tdeais 
in the Sunday School. 


Hoben, The Minister and the Boy 
Milnes, The Church and the Sues Man’s 


"School and Society. 

tg Moral Principles in Education. 
Blow, Hill, Harrison, The Kindergarten. 
Montessori, The Montessori Method. 
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A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion. Edited by 
Gerald Birney Smith. 
x+760 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 3 Ibs.) 

The history of Christianity can no longer be studied in 
isolation from the total history of which it isa part. The study 
of the Bible must be undertaken with a full understanding of 
all that is involved in the processes of historical criticism. An 
entirely new realm of theological training has been organized 
in order to prepare men to understand the social problems 
which are so intimately related to the religious life. What 
theological scholarship is doing in this direction today is set 
forth in this volume by a group of well-known men, each con- 
tributing an exposition of the problems and the methods of 
study in the field in which he himself is competent to speak. 

The contributors to this volume are President W. H. P. 
Faunce, of Brown University, Professor Francis A. Christie, of 
Meadville Theological Seminary, Professor George Cross, of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, and the following from the 
University of Chicago faculties: Ernest DeWitt Burton, 
Shailer Mathews, J. M. Powis Smith, Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
Shirley J. Case, Errett Gates, Theodore G. Soares, George 
B. Foster, the late Charles R. Henderson, and the editor of 
the volume, Gerald Birney Smith. 

This comprehensive survey of the methods and achieve- 
ments of modern theological scholarship is the first book in 
English for twenty years to cover a similar field. 


Six Lectures on Architecture. (The Scammon Lectures, 1915.) 
The Art Institute of Chicago. Profusely Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth; $2.00, postage extra 
This latest volume in the notable series of ‘“Scammon 
Lectures” delivered at the Art Institute of Chicago, includes 
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lectures by three distinguished American architects who speak 
with authority in their own special fields: Ralph Adams Cram, 
A.N.A., Litt.D., of Boston, contributes two lectures on the 
general subject of “The Promise and Fulfilment of Gothic 
Architecture,” the first lecture being on “The Beginnings of 
Gothic Art” and the second on “The Culmination of Gothic 
Architecture.” Thomas Hastings, N.A., LL.D., of New York 
City, also contributes two lectures, one on “Principles of Archi- 
tectural Composition” and one on “Modern Architecture”; 
and Claude Bragdon, Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects, has two contributions on “Organic Architecture” 
and ‘““The Language of Form.” 

This artistic and richly illustrated volume will be of absorb- 
ing interest to architects and other lovers of the fine arts 
because of the striking originality, literary form, and practical 
suggestion of the contents. 


Agricultural Economics. (Materials for the Study of Eco- 
nomics Series.) By Edwin G. Nourse, Professor of Eco- 
nomics in the University of Arkansas. 

goo pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.75, postage extra 


This book brings together in an orderly arrangement a store 
of information for the student who desires to understand the 
economic phenomena of agriculture, and also a considerable 
number of opinions which have already been expressed as to 
the meaning of these facts. The introductory discussions 
contributed by the editor do not attempt to reconcile the 
theories of the authors quoted, but either suggest the reasons 
for including particular selections, point out the salient aspects 
of the problem dealt with in the chapter, or emphasize the need 
of more careful scrutiny of one or another phase of the subject. 
The use of more and shorter readings, the greater stress upon 
organization of the selected material, and the chapter intro- 
ductions make this volume less a source book in the older sense 
of the term, and give to it many of the desirable features of a 
text. In this form the author believes it has the greatest 
teaching value. It is intended primarily as the basis for a 
general course in agricultural economics covering a college 
year, and may be used separately or in connection with a 
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regular text. The book will also be found a useful supple- 
ment in courses on marketing, rural credits, and similar 
subjects. A classbook of questions and exercises is being 
prepared to accompany the volume. 


The Psychology of Religion. (Handbooks of Ethics and 
Religion Series.) By George Albert Coe, Professor of 
Religious Education in Union Theological Seminary. 

350 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra 

Primarily a handbook for beginners in the psychological 
analysis of religion, the book gives particular attention to 
problems, points of view, authors, types of investigation, and 
kinds of data. With its alphabetical author-list of more than 
three hundred titles, and its topical lists, it presents an exten- 
sive apparatus for the use of students and teachers on the sub- 
ject. It analyzes religious phenomena from the point of view 
of both the structural and functional methods, and religion is 
made to appear as a progressive realization of a society of per- 
sonal selves. Students and ministers and educators will find 

a storehouse of material for thought and investigation in this 

book by one of the foremost students of religion in the country. 


Slavery in Germanic Society during the Middle Ages. By 
Agnes Mathilde Wergeland, Late Professor of History 
in the University of Wyoming. 

xvi+158 pages, 16mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 14 oz.) 

In the preface to this little book, which is issued as a memo- 
rial volume, Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, gives a striking appreciation of the schol- 
arly pursuits and achievements of the author, and concludes 
with this estimate of the present monograph: “Dr. Wergeland’s 
contribution is marked by great learning. The reader will also 
see the evidences of logical, and even of philosophical, thinking, 
and of a large, general grasp of the institutional history of 
Northern Europe as a whole. He will see a close appreciation 
of economic motives.” This study of mediaeval slavery helps 
materially to a true understanding of American slavery in 
some of its most essential aspects. 
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History of the Working Classes in France. By Agnes Mathilde 
Wergeland. 
viii+136 pages, 16mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 12 oz.) 

This review of Levasseur’s Histoire des classes ouvriéres et 
de V’industrie en France avant 1789 is not merely an ordinary 
review, but a running commentary in brief for which the author 
showed his warm appreciation; and it illustrates the chief 
interests of Professor Wergeland’s life, the study of economic 
causes and results operating for or against the well-being of 
the poor, particularly during the period of the Middle Ages. 


Teaching High-School Latin. By Josiah B. Game, Professor of 
Ancient Languages in the Florida State College for Women. 
viii+-124 pages, 16mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 10 oz.) 
A practical working manual for Latin teachers prepared by 
a teacher of remarkably successful experience in the high school, 
normal school, and college. In the first part of the book are 
definitely marked out the function of Latin in the education of 
young people and the work which the teachers of Latin in the 
high school must do. The main portion of the book discusses 
the ways and means of advancing these ends, and the latter 
part is devoted to suggestions designed to add to the interest 
of the department. The book will be particularly stimulating 
to young teachers beginning their work. 


The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Religion. (Handbooks of 
Ethics and Religion Series.) By Henry Thatcher Fowler, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature and History in Brown University. 

160 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 

The present volume is designed to offer a guide for study 
rather than simply a new essay on the history of Israel’s reli- 
gion, and is intended for use in connection with the Old Testa- 
ment by college students and church classes of adults and young 
people. It has been written out of a long experience in teach- 
ing college classes, and the remarkable rise of the Hebrew 
religion into the exalted idealism of the greater prophets is told 
in an effective and inspiring way. Some of the chapter head- 
ings are “Religion and National Life,” “Religion and Law,” 

“The Discovery of the Individual,” ‘Two Ideals from the 

Exile,” and “Israel’s Contribution to Universal Religion.” 
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The Control of Hunger in Health and Disease. By Anton 
Julius Carlson, Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Chicago. 

viii+322 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.00, postage extra (weight, 2 lbs.) 

This volume describes a notable series of experiments con- 
ducted by the author in the physiology of the stomach. The 
description of the hunger pangs in fasting and their effects, as well 
as the remarkable method of measuring and recording them, con- 
stitute a unique contribution to science; and incidentally the 
author indicates how hunger may be controlled and how and when 
starvation becomes beneficial to the human body. Many of the 
fundamental experiments were first made on a healthy man who 
was affected with complete obstruction of the esophagus and 
with gastrostomy of more than twenty years’ standing. They 
were then extended to a great number of persons, both healthy 
and diseased. Some of the experiments were made on the author 
himself. 

The subjective and objective control of hunger and appetite 
is of practical importance in digestion and nutrition, especially 
in disease, where the control of the disease processes is so fre- 
quently dependent on improvement in vitality and nutrition. 
Professor Carlson’s volume is the most extensive work yet pub- 
lished in this field of physiological investigation. 


The Origin of the Earth (The University of Chicago Science 
Series.) By Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, Head of the 
Department of Geology in the University of Chicago. 

xii+272 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 6 oz.) 

This book, by one of the leading geologists of the world, sets 
forth the disclosures that led to the rejection, one after another, 
of the older views of the origin of our planet, the futile attempts 
then made to emend these or to build others upon the same 
foundations, the final rejection of all these, and the construction 
of a radically new view based on a new dynamic foundation. 
The later chapters of the book treat of the early stages of the 
earth and the way its leading processes took their start from their 
cosmogonic antecedents, these being held to be essential parts 
of the genesis of the planet. The beginning of the inquiry is set 
forth in the Introduction; the successive chapters are entitled: 
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“The Gaseous Theory of Earth-Genesis in the Light of the Kinetic 
Theory of Gases”; ‘“Vestiges of Cosmogonic States and Their 
Significance”; “The Decisive Testimony of Certain Vestiges 
of the Solar System”; “Futile Efforts”; “The Forbidden Field”’; 
“Dynamic Encounter by Close Approach”; “The Evolution of 
the Solar Nebula into the Planetary System”; ‘The Juvenile 
Shaping of the Earth”; “Inner Reorganization of the Juvenile 
Earth”; “Higher Organization in the Great Contact Horizons.” 


Finite Collineation Groups (The University of Chicago Science 
Series.) By Hans F. Blichfeldt, Professor of Mathematics 
in Leland Stanford Junior University. 

12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra 


A book of especial interest and significance to students and 
teachers of higher mathematics and to all concerned with the 
development of mathematical science. The theory of finite 
collineation groups (or linear groups) as developed so far is to be 
found mainly in scattered articles in mathematical journals, in 
addition to a few texts on group theory. The author has given 
in the present volume an outline of the different principles con- 
tained in these publications, and has at the same time made an 
effort to depend upon a minimum of abstract group theory. 


Principles of Money and Banking. (Materials for the Study of 

Economics Series.) A Series of Selected Materials, with 

Explanatory Introductions. By Harold G. Moulton, Assistant 

Professor of Political Economy in the University of Chicago. 

xl+-284+-502 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 3 lbs. 4 oz.) 

This volume of readings covers the principles of money in 
the light of experience, including a discussion of the various 
monetary controversies; and it deals with the subject of money 
in connection with the evolution of economic society in a way 
not hitherto attempted. On the banking side, in addition to the 
usual treatment of commercial banks, including the operation 
of the new federal reserve system, the book makes a careful 
analysis of the principles of agricultural credit; of the numerous 
types of co-operative banking agencies; and of savings and invest- 
ment institutions, ending with a discussion of the problem of 
financial concentration and control, popularly called the “money 
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trust.” The explanatory introductions to the various chapters 
give continuity to the wide variety of materials, tables, charts, 
arguments, opinions, etc., and in this way the virtues of a text 
and of a collateral book of readings are combined in one volume. 


Exercises and Questions in Money and Banking. (Materials 
for the Study of Economics Series.) By Harold G. Moulton. 
100 pages, 12mo, paper; 50 cents, postage extra (weight 9 oz.) 
A book to accompany the author’s Principles of Money and 
Banking. It is designed to serve as a basis for classroom work 
or private study. 


Exercises in Current Economics. (Materials for the Study of 

Economics Series.) By Walton H. Hamilton. 

150 pages, I2mo, paper; 50 cents, postage extra (weight 13 oz.) 

This book of exercises is designed to accompany the author’s 
Current Economic Problems. The questions, based directly on 
the readings, are so worded that in answering them the student 
is compelled to do his own thinking. The problems, based in- 
directly on the text, form the real test of the student’s reading 
and thought. 


Second-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. By Ernst 
R. Breslich, Head of the Department of Mathematics in the 
University of Chicago High School. 

xviii+340 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 10 oz.) 

The primary aim of this book is to furnish a progressive 
continuation of the form of correlated mathematics presented 
in the highly successful First-Year Mathematics for Secondary 
Schools. The material as arranged in this second-year course 
opens to the student a broader, richer, and more useful field 
of ideas, and lays a more stable foundation for future work, than 
does any separate treatment. A great saving of the student’s 
time is effected by developing arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry side by side. This union of subjects also makes 
unnecessary the long and tiresome reviews usually given at the 
beginning of each subject. The book contains exercises in suffi- 
ciently large numbers to allow the instructor some choice in 
case he wishes to reduce the scope of the course. 
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American Prose. By Walter C. Bronson, Professor of English 

Literature in Brown University. 

xii+738 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 4 oz.) 

All interested in American literature will be glad to know of 
the companion volume to Professor Bronson’s widely used anthol- 
ogy of American Poems. This new volume of representative 
selections from the prose literature of our country will quickly 
take its place as a standard book for classroom use, as well as for 
private reading. Clear and attractive in typography, American 
Prose contains a fund of highly interesting material. The selec- 
tions cover the period 1607-1865, and represent the work of 
thirty-seven authors. 


The Story of the New Testament. (Handbooks of Ethics and 
Religion Series.) By Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, Professor 
of Biblical and Patristic Greek in the University of Chicago. 

160 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb.) 

The purpose of this volume is to present in a vivid and popu- 
lar manner the situations out of which the several books or letters 
of the New Testament arose, and the way in which each book or 
letter endeavored to meet the special situation addressed. The 
author emphasizes the fact that Christianity did not spring from 
the New Testament, but the New Testament from Christianity. 
Professor Goodspeed’s highly interesting narrative brings out 
clearly the practical and occasional character of many of the books 
of the New Testament, and, being written without technicality 
or elaboration, is admirably adapted for use in adult Bible classes 
and in biblical courses in colleges. For the lay reader also it 
gives in fresh and attractive form much information not easily 
accessible elsewhere. . 


Handwork in Religious Education. (Principles and Methods 
of Religious Education Series.) By Addie Grace Wardle, 
President of the Cincinnati Missionary Training School 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

175 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 Ib.) 

To meet the increasing demand for handwork as a means 
of teaching children in Sunday schools, Dr. Wardle, out of her 
practical experience as head of an important training school, has 
prepared the present book for classes of teachers in churches and 
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in community training schools. One of the purposes of the 
volume is to train the teacher in the use of a wide range of material 
and to acquaint her with the various means of securing it. 


The Great Revival in the West, 1797-1805. By Catherine C. 

Cleveland, 

xiv+216 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb.) 

A valuable addition, for libraries, to source material in 
American history; and to ministers and laymen it shows in a 
striking way the progress made in theology and religious practice 
in America during the last century. 


The Nullification Controversy in South Carolina. By Chauncey 
S. Boucher, Assistant Professor of American History in 
Washington University. 
xi+399 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50 net, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 11 oz.) 

The story of the nullification controversy in South Carolina 
as it is found in the writings of the men who were participants 
in it. The author fortunately had access to the unpublished 
correspondence and papers of prominent leaders of the opposing 
factions, and he has succeeded in delineating the various shades 
of party beliefs at all stages of the controversy in such a way as 
to hold the interest of all students of American political history. 


The Function of Socialization in Social Evolution. By Ernest 
W. Burgess, Assistant Professor of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
viii+237 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 11 oz.) 
That socialization, rather than geography or heredity, is the 

dominant factor in social evolution is the author’s contention 

in this able essay. The evidence for this position is presented 
in the study of the factors involved in discovery and invention, 
in social progress, and in personal development. 


A History of the University of Chicago. By Thomas Wakefield 
Goods peed. 
xiv-+522 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 3 lbs. 4 oz.) 
This history of the University is remarkably full, especially 
for the earlier years, and is vividly and sympathetically told by 
one who was a part of much that he describes. The unique suc- 
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cess attending President Harper’s great experiment in the organi- 
zation of the University—few of its features having been modified 
and its leading features having widely influenced American edu- 
cation—is carefully brought out; the notable architectural 
development of the University is shown; and the achievements 
of President Judson’s administration in the way of new endow- 
ments, new buildings, and new educational ideas are strikingly 
presented. The series of twenty-two full-page photogravures 
illustrating the volume is probably the finest collection of views 
of the University that has yet been made. 


The University of Chicago. An Official Guide. By David 

Allan Robertson. 

60 illustrations, 134 pages, paper; 29 cents postpaid 

In its great variety of well-organized information regarding 
the University’s history and buildings and the persons particularly 
associated with them, and in its unusually artistic illustrations, 
this little volume, prepared by one especially well equipped for 
the purpose, will meet very satisfactorily the many inquiries of 
visitors, new students, and others interested in the remarkable 
development and present status of the University. 


Essays in Experimental Logic. By John Dewey, Professor of 
Philosophy in Columbia University. 
viii+444 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.75, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 10 oz.) 


Students and teachers of philosophy and logic will recognize 
in this book of essays the same cogency of reasoning and the same 
power of clear and interesting statement that have brought to. 
Professor Dewey in his other books the reputation of being one 
of the ablest thinkers on philosophical subjects in the country. 
This new volume, of over four hundred pages, contains fourteen 
chapters, including a highly significant introduction of seventy- 
five pages; and among the subjects discussed are “The Relation 
of Thought and Its Subject-Matter,” “The Antecedents and 
Stimuli of Thinking,” ‘Data and Meanings,” ‘The Objects 
of Thought,” “Some Stages of Logical Thought,” “The Logical 
Character of Ideas,” “The Control of Ideas by Facts,” “The 
Existence of the World as a Logical Problem,” and “The Logic 
of Judgments of Practice.” 
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Technical students of philosophy will find the volume almost 
indispensable in following critically the contemporary develop- 
ment of philosophical thought. 


A History of Greek Economic Thought. By Albert A. Trever, 

Professor of Greek in Lawrence College. 

162 pages, paper, 8vo; 75 cents, postage extra (weight 13 oz.) 

A striking reinterpretation of Greek economic thought in the 
light of modern humanitarian economy. To the classical student 
and the modern economist the book will bring, with new interest, 
-important phases of Greek thought and many vital points of 
contact between Greek and modern economy. Constant refer- 
ence is made in the book to the actual economic environment of 
the Greeks, as a proper background for their theories. 

The presentation is chronological, the various chapters 
taking up in order the discussion of economic ideas before Plato, 
and those of Plato, Xenophon, Demosthenes and Isocrates, Aris- 
totle, and the minor philosophers. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The Electron: Its Isolation and Measurement and the 
Determination of Some of Its Properties. (The University 
of Chicago Science Series.) By Robert A. Millikan. 


Truancy and Non-Attendance in Chicago. By Edith Abbott 
and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. 


Quarter-Centennial Bibliography of the Members of the 
University of Chicago. By a Committee of the Faculty. 


Studies in Stichomythia. By J. Leonard Hancock. 
Unfair Competition. By W. H. S. Stevens. 
Animal Micrology. (New edition, revised.) By Michael F. Guyer. 
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The Biblical World for January 


Five Rival Interpretations of Christianity. By PROFESSOR 
GEORGE CROSS, Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, New York. 


Professor Cross will contribute a series of articles on this inpactgnt 


subject, the first of which will deal with Catholicism. 


Taoism, An Appreciation. By REV. GILBERT REID, of the 
International Institute of China. 


The third in a series of articles on the great non-Christian religions of 
the world, the two which have already appeared being ‘‘A Christian’s © 
Appreciation of Buddhism,” and ‘‘Islam—An Appreciation.”’ The 


purpose is to set forth the good rather than the evil in each of the 
religions. 


Is Christianity’s Success the Church’s Undoing? By HORACE 
T. HOUF, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


A well-balanced discussion of a problem which is as real as it is novel. 


Religion and_the Intellect. By PROFESSOR JOHN B. 
ANDERSON, of Colgate University, Hamilton, New Y ork. 


A fair answer to the question whether a man can at the same time be 
religious and intellectually free. 


The Gospel of John. By PROFESSOR EDGAR J. GOOD- 
SPEED. 


Fourth instalment of Bible-Study Course. 


The Origins of the Gospels. By PROFESSOR ERNEST W. 
PARSONS. 


Last instalment of Minister’s Reading Course. 


Editorial 
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Cunstrurtive Studies 


ESTABLISHED IN 1901 BY WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


BIBLICAL GROUP, ETHICAL GROUP 


EDITED BY 


ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, PUBLISHERS 


Chicago, Illinois 


To Ministers, Superintendents, Teachers: 


Workers in religious education this autumn more than ever 
before are thinking about their teaching in terms of 


CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Pastors and superintendents are noting 


strong courses for their Sunday schools; principals and day- 
school teachers are finding courses they have sought for their 


classes. 


Now is the time to examine, to discuss, and to 


decide definitely what you will teach this year. 
Only a few of the main courses of study in this notable 
series are indicated below, but some’*of these will surely in- 


terest you. 


Will you not tear off this blank and check those 


items that concern you, asking us thereby to send them to you, 
either with bill or for examination with the privilege of re- 
turn or payment? Do this now so that you can have ample time 
to make your plans for realizing the best in your educational 


ideal in the coming months. 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 
GENTLEMEN: 


Date 


I am interested in graded lesson material for my Sunday-school work. I wish to 
know more about the items checked below and shall be glad to have the courses sent 


me as indicated: 

Kindergarten and Grammar Grades 
The Sunday Kindergarten (ages 3-6). 
Child Religion (ages 6-9). 
[_] [[] Introduction to the Bible (ages 9-10). 
Life of Jesus (ages 10-11). 


With For High-School and Adult Classes 
Problems of Boyhood (for boys). 
[-] [5] Lives Worth Living (for girls). 


Life of Christ. 


he Hebrew Prophets. 


Paul of Tarsus (ages 11-12). he Apostolic Age. 
Old Testament Story (ages 12-13). hristian Faith for Men of Today. 
Heroes of Israel (ages 13-14). from the Christian Point 
C] C] Studies in Mark (ages 13-14). C] CT] Religious Education in the Family. 
CL] CJ Studies in First Samuel (ages 13-14). C] C] The Message of Jesus to Our Modern Life. 
Name 
Sunday School 
Position. Address. 


(Superintendent, pastor, teacher) 


ABOUT SOME NEW BOOKS 


Cicero—A Sketch of His Life and Works By Hannis Taylor 
Author of “The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution,” “The Origin and Growth of the American Constitution,’’ etc. 


Cicero was the embodiment ¢ the Spirit of Roman Republicanism. In his life is epitomized the history of Roman 
public life at its best, and when, after having essayed the impossible task of saving the Republic through a social, 
moral, and political eration of the governing classes, he went down in the wreck of the caumanmeain ie 

conativution te lost its ablest advocate and defender. Iilustrated by reproductions of old and rare print. 8vo. ton 50. 


Philippine Folk Tales ‘By Mabel Cook Cole 


With her husband, who was engaged in scientific out a Sie Cole ale spent § four years among the wild tribes of the 
Philippines. These folk tales are written just as she ted in the homes of the people, around the 
campires T+ as chanted by the pagan an priests = their them fous ceremonies. From these tales much can be 

{ the magic, superstitions, and weird customs of the La. and one can also feel something of the 
pe op their wonder world as it is pictured by these dark-ski inhabitants of our Island Possessions. on 
trated. r2mo. $1.25. 


Our Field and Forest Trees By Maud Going 


Author of “With the Wild Flowers,’’ and “Field, Forest and Wayside Flowers.’’ 
It is the story of the trees that Miss Going tells from the time that Nature plants the seed until the tree’s maturity. 
nlike most nature books which begin in the spring, this opens with the sowing of the seed in the autumn when 
= life of the tree really commences. The reader is then — through all the stages of tree life and is told how the 
one een Se new it Aa and what the leaves are for, etc., etc., together with a lot of wonderfully interesti 
and trated. 12mo. hems 


The Principles of Natural Taxation By C. B. Fillebrown 


Author of “‘Taxation,’’ “The A. B.C. of Taxation” 
To clearly and plainly set forth the genesis and ema of the plans formulated by a certain school of economists 
for the taxation of economic rent is the aim of this work. These plans are otherwise known as the single-tax doc- 
trine, popularly ascribed to and yy by Henry George. The doctrine, however, is almost as old as the 
shade itical economy itself, Adam Smith being the first, perhaps, to expound it. Portraits. ramo. $1.50. 


The Mother and Her Child 


By William S. Sadler, M.D., and Lena K. Sadler, M.D. 


The things that every mother should know are here set forth b: Y two eminent physicians in the pages of this practical 
soe! helpful —— It consists of three parts or divisions of its subject, part 1 dealing with the mother until the 

of the child; part 2, with the infant until the weaning period, and part 3 with problems connected with 
oe =a and bringing up of the child until adolescence. Illustra‘ ted.” 1amo. $1.50. 


Property and Society By A. A. Bruce 


An examination and study of the private property from the social riawoei. showing the value to societ ‘hes 
right, and evincing the extent to which it and should be recognized. Like all rede individual rights, t omever 
it must, the author contends, always be subject to the public welfare, this being the highest law of ~ social 

16mo. 


Women Workers and Society By Annie M. MacLean 


More than eight million ey go out from home daily in the United States to various tasks in the industrial and 

professional world. The close relationship of this great host, the mothers of the next generation, to our social 

well-being is obvious, and it is of vital interest to society that these oung women have a fair chance in the world; 

that they be well-fed, well-housed, and be given the opportunity to develop physically and intellectually. 

The problems of this’ eight million are the problems of the hundred million of this country, — it is with the hope 

that it may help to awaken an interest in that important class that this study of the woman worker = been written. 
16mo. 50 cents. 


Our Fellow Shakespeare By Horace J. Bridges 


At once an interpretation of and a guide to bag works of the world’s greatest author. Mr. Bridges, the well-known 
writer and lecturer, depicts Shakespeare as the popular author of his time, who wrote his marvelous plays for the 
people and the people only. $1.50. 
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The biblical and theological progress of the past twenty-five years 
A new symposium covering the field of modern religious teaching 


Ready Now 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


Edited by GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 


Professor of Christian Theo’ogy 
University of Chicago 


IS volume presents in a comprehensive and systematic manner the 
story of Christianity as it is being retold in the modern theological 
seminary. ‘The past quarter of a century has seen remarkable 

growth in the knowledge obtainable and an unusual change in the points 
of view. Biblical and theological scholars have worked out new methods 
of studying old subjects which have led to surprisingly fruitful results. 
An enthusiasm for a greater and nobler conception of religion has been 
steadily growing. The latest previously published work in English dealing 
with the entire field of theological scholarship is now more than twenty 
years old. The editor of the present volume has compiled a compre- 
hensive survey by twelve well-known scholars. 


The contributors are: 


W. H. P. FAUNCE CHARLES R. HENDERSON 
Francis A. CHRISTIE Epcar J. GOODSPEED 
GEorcE Cross SHIRLEY J. CasE 
Ernest D. BuRTON ERrRETT GATES 

SHAILER MATHEWS THEODORE G. SOARES 

J. M. Powis SmitH GrorcE B. FostER 


viii+-760 pages, Gra, cloth; $3.00 net, postage extra (weight 2 Ibs. 14 oz.) 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


In selecting books you will be greatly aided 
by the use of our December descriptive list 
of all kinds of books of all -publishers. 


Sent free on request. Write now for 


THE MONTHLY BULLETIN 
of the Latest and Best Books 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
354 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK At Twenty-sixth Street 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


The Bureau of Information of The Religious 
Education Association is at your service with- 
out charge. Questions on literature, methods, 
and materials of moral and religious ed- 
ucation may be sent to the office of the 
Association. 


While the service of the Bureau is free to all persons, membership in the Associa- 
tion, costing $3.00 annually, secures the publications of the Association, including 
the magazine “Religious Education.” 


Associated to Serve 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


A Long-Expected Volume 
- Ready by December 15 


The Psychology of Religion 


By GEORGE ALBERT COE 
Professor of Religious Education, Union Theological Seminary 


For the Minister’s Library 
For the Theological Seminary Student 
For College and Seminary Classes 
For the Psychologist and Educator 
For Young People’s and Adult Bible Classes 


After having been announced for several years, this book for which the public 
has been waiting is now issued. The idealism of the author has set a standard 
both of time and of energy in the study of this subject which puts him easily in 
advance of all other contributors to the field. Primarily a handbook for the 
psychological study of religion, the volume also gives attention to problems, 
standpoints, other authors, types of investigation and kinds of data. It analyzes 
religious phenomena from the point of view of both the structural and the 
functional methods. With a list of authors arranged in alphabetical order and 
containing more than three hundred titles, and with topical lists, it presents 
extensive apparatus for the use of special students of the subject. 


Of nineteen chapters, the first four are devoted to aspects of psycho- 
logical study and investigation. The remaining fifteen present the 
author’s keen analysis of religion in its individual and social processes. 


$1.50, postage extra 
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The new interpretation of the Hebrew religion regards it as a progressive devel- 
opment closely related to the history, environment, and social 
and religious affiliation of the people of Israel 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF THE HEBREW RELIGION 


- By HENRY THATCHER FOWLER 
Brown University 


gk WT NO longer seems possible properly to appreciate the 
3 : 9 | religion of the Hebrews without carefully considering 
<a the thought of the neighboring peoples by whom Israel’s 

ideals, as well as her political history, were influenced. 
The application of the historical method of studying the Old Testa- 
ment has raised the subject to a point of dignity equal in impor- 
tance to that of the study of the classical and ,other ancient 
histories of the world. These other histories have always had a 
place in the college curriculum; the Old Testament history is now 
finding its place. Professor Fowler brings to the task of preparing 
this book a long experience in teaching college men. The method 
and material will interest even comings freshmen, as well as all the 
higher classes. 


This textbook presents the fascinating story of: the genesis of 
Israel’s religion and its long, steady development to the religious 
idealism of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah in such an interesting 
manner that college students, church classes of adults and young 
people, and Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. groups alike will be inspired 
by it and will delight in studying it. 


Ready Now 


xvi+184 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00 net, postage extra (weight 13 oz.) 
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William Newton Clarke 


A Biography with Additional Sketches by His Friends and Colleagues 


This intimate biography of William Newton Clarke, preacher, teacher, and 
author, will be of the deepest interest, not only to the students who used his 
books as texts, but will also be welcomed by the many thoughtful men and 
women for whom, through his writings, he had bridged the chasm between the 
past and the present and had made the Christian faith possible in a time of 


doubt and transition. 


$2.00 net 


History of the Study of 
Theology 


By Charles A. Briggs, D.D., Litt.D. 
Prepared for publication by his daughter 
Emilie Grace Briggs 

These volumes contain brief, suc- 
cinct summaries of the life, the theo- 
logical views, and the educational 
methods of practically every theologi- 
cal thinker of any importance since 


Conscience and Christ 
Canon Rashdall 


Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford 


A brief and suggestive rather than 
exhaustive study of the ethical teach- 
ings of Jesus. These six lectures on 
Christian ethics were delivered as 
the Haskell Lectures in the Oberlin 


the time of Paul. 


2 volumes. 75 cents each net Theological Seminary. $1.50 net 


The Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels | 


By Rev. Thomas James Thorburn, D.D., LL.D. 
St. Helen’s Down, Hastings, England 

A noteworthy answer to modern doubt and disregard for the historical 
character of Christ and a masterly analysis and refutation of the theory of the 
mythical interpretation of the Gospels. The book was considered so excellent 
that it was awarded the six-thousand-dollar prize which is given every ten years 
by the trustees of Lake Forest University, the competition for which is thrown 
open to scholars of all nations. $1.50 net 


Child Study and Child Training 
By William Byron Forbush 


Every parent, every teacher, and, in fact, all who wish to be informed on 
the question of child-life, physical, mental, social, moral, and religious, should 
read and study this book. It not only outlines what the child needs, but 
instructs the parent and teacher how best to meet that need. It is a practical 
help for mothers in their problems of home training and discipline. $1.00 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
FIFTH AVENUE 


How York ON EXAMINATION 
students ~4 Grad- and try before you buy”’ 
uates of ological Seminaries. The requirements 
or admission and other particulars can be had from 4 oO 
The Dean, Chelsea Square, New York City 


THE BEST WAY 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
It is conceded that the individual communion cup Remington Junior Typewriter 


is the best. ¥ Remington Quality; Remington Workmanship 
Why not introduce it now? Remington Guaranty 


It is reverent. It is sanitary. Produced purposely to supply the demand for a high- 
The Service is chaste and beautiful. grade but low-priced writing machine for the home, 


The quality of our Service is the finest on the the farm, the store, the office and the study. 
market. Cut out and post today | 


Quality—not price—should determine your choice. 
Write for Iliustrated Price List REMINGTON COMPANY 
ncorpo: 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVIGE COMPANY 327 Broadway, New York 
107-109 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO Send me a Remington Junior Typewriter, price $50, 


on free examination. It is understood that I may re- 
Church Architect 


turn the machine, if I choose, within ten days. If I 
(SPECIALIST) 


decide to purchase ip ; ae to pay for it in 10 
Harry W. Jones 


monthly payments o! 
- - Minn. 


HERE DUPLICATE COPIESARENEEDD 


Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator 
is an ideal assistant, always ready to reproduce clean, clear, 
perfect copies of letters, manuscripts, price lists, bills, in- 
voices, reports, —7 menus, etc., etc. Don’t take 
our word, try it yourself for 


Ten days’ trial without deposit 


If not satisfactory, return and no questions asked. Makes 
150 handwritten and 50 typewritten copies in a few min- 
utes. Negatives require no washing out after using, and 
negative rolls can be used from 15 to 20 times. Complete 
outfit contains a continuous roll of Daus Non-Peeling Anti- 
Stick Negative Roll. Capsize,8$x13inches. Price $7.50 


FELIX K. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 


Daus Building, 111 John Street, NEW YORK 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL Our new descriptive 
OF SOCIOLOGY EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 


Epirors 


presents publications of interest in all 
ALBION W. SMALL, in General Charge departments of work 

FREDERICK STARR I. THomas 

Marion TALBor Scott E. W. BepForp Education Mathematics 

Subscription, $2.00; single numbers, 50 cents; foreign English ry Languages 


postage, 43 cents; Canadian postage, 25 cents. ad 


jo as for its advisory. council the 

oficers of the American Sociological Society, of Cataloghe 
which it is the official organ. It is an organ The University of Chicago Press 
d of the sociological problems Chicago Illinois 
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FINE INKS 4" ADHESIVES Yeu Wait to 


Reveals? 


WE have published a fascinating 
booklet of 32 pages on the sub- 
ject of graphology, by William Leslie 
French. Every reader of this publi- 
cation will be interested in comparing 
the examples of handwriting in judg- 


Drawing Inks 


° Eternal Writing Ink : ing character and disposition of the 
Engrossing writer. 3 
H i i 9 Taurine Mucilage ‘ 
Monster Poste A copy of this booklet and 12 differ- 
Liguid Baste ent a of The Spencerian 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. Steel Pens will be sent postpaid on 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives receipt of ten cents. 
If you can do good work with a poor pen 
Higgins fake and the are a0 eet will be 5 you can do better work with a good pen. 
are so , clean, we’ 
Silver plated Falcon pens, smooth points, 
At Dealers wear will not corrode. 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, London SPENCERIAN PEN co. 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 340 = New York Cy 


Efficiency, Accuracy 
Convenience—All at the 
Maximum 


Superiority i in general and in detail—built on 
the experience of ase than 60 years as 
optical manufacturers—marks the various models of the 


lomb 


BALOPTICON 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


In addition to the visible improvements in construction the quality of the optical equipment 
and the superior illuminating unit put the Balopticon far ahead of the usual projection lantern, 
Model C (illustrated) has the new illuminator—the gas-filled Mazda lamp, surpassing the 
arc in brilliancy but using less current. Takes all standard lantern slides. Price $37.00. 
. Models for the projection of opaque objects (photos, postcards, specimens, maps, etc.) $35.00 
up. Combined models for both forms, with instant interchange $45.00 up. 
Write for illustrated price list containing full description of all models and their uses. 


Bausch jomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


cS Leading A rican M. Microscopes, Projection A hic Lenses, Engineering Instruments, 
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